This is Grace of the parsley 
and basil. Here she stands 
welcoming you to our city. 
Grace is 85 and Italian and 
one of the best hawkers in 
town. Read about her and 
many other Boston institu- 
tions in the pages that follow. 
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By Michael Ryan 

Boston is a wild, uncontrol- 
lable city filled with drivers bent 
on suicide or murder, or both. 
The town teems with Bruin fans 
who holler for blood whenever 
their boys take the ice, and 
neighborhood leaders who 
threaten blood in the streets if 
the City Council passes whatev- 
er it is the Council might be con- 
sidering. 

And Boston is a quiet, refined 
city with Harry Ellis Dickson at 
the Hatch Shell conducting the 
Pops on calm summer evenings, 
and the crowd at Harvard foot- 
ball games genteelly huzzahing 
the home team. It is snow on the 
Common, and sun on the banks 
of the Charles. It is the unhur- 
ried pace of daily life. 

Boston is a chameleon of a ci- 
ty, a pattern of contrasts inter- 
woven by geography. Do the 
blue-haired ladies who shuttle 
from Louisburg Square to Sym- 
phony Hall ever hear about the 
Afro-American artists at the El- 
ma Lewis School? Does Wal- 
shie, the backroom bookie at a 
greasy little luncheonette in 
South Boston, ever rub elbows 
with the J. Pressed professors 
from Harvard Yard? Probably 
not, but there’s no reason why 
any resident of this city 
shouldn’t soak up all the variety 
he or she can. 


* 

If you’ve just flown into town, 
you landed at Logan Airport, 
named after a general who died 
before any of us were born. No- 
body quite remembers what he 
did, but they say he was quite a 


guy. 

That place over there by the 
airport is East Boston, a tight- 
knit, proud and very Italian 
community. Some developer 
named the streets after poets. 
Byron. Horace. Shelley. Cow- 
per. Coleridge. This is a very re- 
ligious community; they’ve got 
the tallest statue of Christ in the 
state on Orient Heights. 

On a long, heavily traveled 
street in East Boston is a little 
restaurant the locals call Tony 
the Baker’s. Tony the Baker is 
gloriousty crazy, a brilliant Ital- 
ian chef who runs an establish- 
ment populated by kitchenette 
tables and rickety banquettes. 
His food, unfortunately, is not as 
famous as his antics, though it 
well deserves to be (he makes the 
best shrimp scampi in town). 
Tony’s walls are lined with neck- 
ties and other articles of cloth- 
ing he has stolen from his guests. 
His shop is covered with photo- 
graphs of local and national ce- 
lebrities who have sought him 
out, only to have him dump 
trays of spaghetti on their heads. 
You eat what Tony tells you to, 
and when the meal is over, you 
pay him what he decides it was 
worth — and he undervalues his 
art tremendously. I’m not tell- 
ing you his address. Find some- 
body who knows to take you. 

The tunnel that takes you 
from the airport to downtown is 
named after Sumner, the aboli- 
tionist. The one that goes out to 
the airport — Callahan — was 
named after a relative of the guy 
who ran the state agency that 
built it. 

At the mouth of Sumner lies 
the North End, and in the North 


End is the always popular Hay- 
market Square (but more about 
that elsewhere in this issue). The 
North End is noted for being 
Italian, but it is a more urban 
community than East Boston. 
They hold religious festivals here 
all summer — St. Rocco, St. Lu: 
cy, you name it. 

The North End will show up 
on your Freedom Trail walk; 
Paul Revere’s House is here, and 
the Old North Church and the 
Copp’s Hill Burying Ground. 
You may have already seen the 
North End on the Prince Spa- 
ghetti commercials which have 
inundated the country in recent 
years. Little Anthony, the love- 
ly cherub you’ve seen on TV, 
really lives here, although now 
he’s in high school, playing hoc- 
key. As the commercial says, the 
Italian North End really is filled 
with good cooking, so sample 
some. There are small pastry 
shops all through the place and 
small restaurants to match; the 
prices are generally reasonable, 
and you’re a fool if you don’t 
take advantage of them. 

Storrow Drive is the quickest 
way through the city and up to 
Cambridge. The road is named 
for James Jackson Storrow who 
gave all the land between the 
Back Bay and the Charles River 
to Boston to make sure no one 
would ever build houses on it or 
run a highway through it. You’ve 
probably already driven over the 
land he gave for a park. 


Over by Storrow Drive is_ 


MGH — Mass. General, every- 
one calls it. They say MGH 
stands for Mankind’s Greatest 
Hospital. They invented anes- 
thesia there and organ trans- 
plants. Boston has more hospi- 
tals and medical schools than 
anybody can keep track of; 
there’s a doctor everywhere you 
turn. 

Beacon Hill, up there behind 
the Hospital, is one of the oldest 
sections of the city. The State 
House is here, and a lot of apart- 
ments, a lot of young people, a 
lot of students. Before the Civil 
War, this side of the Hill was the 
black section of town — Wil- 
liam Monroe Trotter lived there, 
and Frederick Douglass and Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison used to 
speak there. On the other side of 
the Hill are more stately man- 
sions. The Mayor lives there, 
and some Cabots and Salton- 
stalls and Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son, the historian. 

Down in front of the State 
House is the Boston Common, 
where colonists used to graze 
their cattle and “hippies” used 
to sleep on summer nights ’til 
the cops came and chased them 
away a few years ago. It is here 
that a lot of politicians made a 
lot of money — and went to jail 
for it — by building a garage 
about ten years ago. 

Across the Common, on Tre- 
mont Street, is the beginning of 
the shopping district — every- 
one just calls it “downtown.” 
Someday, when you get the 
chance, go to Filene’s basement 
on a Saturday morning or dur- 
ing a sale and watch the mobs of 
people snapping up bargains and 
snapping at each other. Go up to 
West Street and check out the 
Brattle Book Shop. There must 
be a million used books lying 
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Learning the Language 


The Boston locution is a 
puzzlement to the outside ear. 
Nothing of it is ordinary, 
familiar or particularly logical 
to a person who has been raised 
in one of the more common 
American languages, like, for 
example, English. No one, in 
fact, has yet quite determined 
what the grammar and syntax 
of the obscure lingua franca 
called Bostonian are; it is far 
beyond our meager ken to 
attempt such a feat (the mere 
thought of which drove 
Webster to his grave, sent 
Liddell and Scott screaming 
into madhouses and caused Dr. 
Johnson to make friends with 
Boswell). 

To the outsider, the eclectic 
pronunciations of Bostonian 
are both humorous and dis- 
maying. It was with a certain 
amusement, several weeks ago, 
that we noted that Ms. Ann 
Landers, so recently bereft of 
spouse and lorn of com- 
panionship, claimed that the 
accent of Kevin White, a local 
statesman, “sends” her. We 
have not yet determined where, 
but most non-natives who try 
to interpret the local patois end 
up in bedlam. 

The Western world, as a 
whole, first took note of the 
Boston accent around the time 
of the Kennedy administration, 
at which juncture the world 
made one of its usual rash 
assumptions about Boston, 
namely that everybody in the 
city spoke like JFK. This is, as 
you have probably already dis- 
covered, untrue. Nobody in 
Boston sounds like the 
Kennedys; even the younger 
Kennedys don’t sound like the 
Kennedys. But the influx of 
Bostonians into New Frontier 
Washington had its effect. In 
the early 60s, somebody like 
William Safire observed in Life 
magazine that, in pre-JFK 
times, the residents of 
Washington had thought that 
“baa”? meant the sound a 
sheep makes; it was only with 
the arrivai of the new aa- 
ministration that they dis- 
covered that a “baa” is an es- 
tablishment in which liquor is 
served. But “baa” is a Boston 


word, not a Kennedy word, and 
in Boston the only people who 
talk like Kennedys are eager 
young men from Jamaica Plain 
who wear pinstripe suits and 
think that the Kennedy voice 
and a winning smile will some- 
day get them a lease on a house 
across the street from the 
Treasury Department in 
Washington. 

It used to be said around here 
that you could determine a per- 
son’s socio-economic identity 
in Boston by the way (s)he 
pronounced the phrase “Park 
your car in Harvard Yard.” 
Since this test is not only facile 
but elitist as well, since it has 
probably caused unknowable 
anguish in the stately homes of 
Dover among parents who fear 
that little Rollo will be typed as 
au bas at Saint Swithin’s 
School because of the pronun- 
ciations he’s picked up from 
the gardener’s kid, since it ig- 
nores the fact that automobiles 
are no longer allowed in the 
Harvard Yard and since we 
have forgotten exactly how it 
was supposed to work in the 
first place, we shall pass over 
this shibboleth. Besides, now 
that Benjamin Lassiter has 
cracked Beacon: Hill, it’s im- 
possible to tell who’s who in 
this town. 

If you are the type who dis- 
likes alcoholic beverages, you 
will be miserable in Boston in 
any case, but these few 
guidelines may ease the pain. 
First, it is important to 
remember that what the 
civilized world calls ‘‘pop”’ or 
‘‘soda” is here called, at least in 
the less cosmopolitan aron- 
dissements, “‘tonic.”’ A ‘‘soda”’ 
is a concoction with syrup, 
cherry, ice cream, whipped 
cream and just plain cream. A 
“Pop” is that which, after a 
hard day at the ad agency, you 
go out with the boys for. We 
might add at this juncture that 
a “milk shake’ in Boston is 
made of flavored (usually ar- 
tificial) syrup, whipped 
together witn miik in a Waring 
blender. If you want ice cream 
added to the glop, you must ask 
for a ‘‘frappe,’’ pronounced 

Continued on page 4 








around, and George Gloss, the 
owner, probably knows the title 
of each one. 

Hell, since you’re in the neigh- 
borhood, you may as well look 
around some more. Check out 
the Combat Zone at the lower 
end of Washington Street. It can 
hold its own with the red light 
district of any other big city in 
the country. Take a left and go 
down to Chinatown, where you 
can get great Chinese food if you 
ignore all the places with neon 
signs that advertise chop suey 
and pick out a little place in a 
cellar with tiny tables and a dir- 
ty floor. 

That park on the other side of 
the Common is the Public Gar- 
den. A private trust helps sup- 
port it, which is why it has so 
many flowers. 

The Back Bay here was built 
out of land they got by tearing 
down a hill up on Tremont 
Street. Everything goes on here 
— fraternity houses, town- 
houses, condominiums, little old 
ladies in apartments, old Bos- 
ton families in family homes, 
boutiques, bars, hotels — they 
even publish the Phoenix near- 
by. It’s expensive to live here, 
there are a lot of ripoffs, you 
can’t park a car to save your life, 
but everybody loves the area. 
The “main” street in the Back 
Bay is Commonwealth Avenue, 
which Winston Churchill once 
called the most beautiful street 
in America. What with the flow- 
er-bedecked statuary, the trees, 
the grass and the remarkable ar- 
chitecture, who are we to dis- 
agree? While you’re in Back Bay, 
you should branch off into Cop- 
ley Square and see what H.H. 
Richardson hath wrought in Tri- 
nity Church and what Standish 
White did with the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. Stand near the foun- 
tain, listen to the street musi- 
cians and see what the people of 
Boston are up to. 

If you cross the Back Bay’s 
railroad tracks, you end up in the 
South End, which used to be the 
most fashionable address in Bos- 
ton. After that, it was the least 
fashionable. Now, it’s some- 
where in the middle, as develop- 
ers renovate old townhouses for 
new apartments. It’s much 
cheaper to live over here. 

The South End and Roxbury 
used to be referred to as ‘“‘the 
Ghetto.” Things have changed a 
lot in the last 10 years; the area 
is bursting with activity in poli- 
tics, in the arts, in business. It’s 
livelier now than it ever was. 

Up here is Massachusetts 
Avenue — but everyone just 
calls it ““Mass. Ave.” It runs for- 
ever, through more towns than 
you can count. Turn right, and 
you'll be in Dorchester. Turn 
left, and you’ll run through aca- 
demia to suburbia. Down at the 
other end of that bridge is MIT 
— al] those white buildings fill- 
ed with people with slide rules 
and calculus texts. Mass. Ave. 
runs on through Cambridge, past 
Central Square to Harvard 
Square, which is the closest 
thing we have to a Moroccan ba- 
zaar around here. A little fur- 
ther up the Avenue is Porter 
Square, which has an all-night 
Dunkin’ Donuts which may be 
Cambridge’s greatest educa- 

Continued on page 4 
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WATERBEDS | 


for Back-to-School Budgets 


if you’ve ever considered buying a waterbed the one thing that’s 
probably hung you up the most is what it’s going to be like night after 
night after night. At Fluid Dynamics we know that our Waterbed 
system will give you the most comfortable and pleasurable bedtime 
experiences you've ever had and we’re willing to let you try it for 30 
days with no risk - for free. Simply select any one of our many systems, 
sleep on it for one month, and if you’re not completely satisfied, we'll 
refund your money in full. This offer is ‘valid for all waterbed systems 
including our student special. 





Whatever you choose to call it, a well made heated “Waterbed” sys- 
tem is the most natural, comfortable sleeping surface... ever created, 
except perhaps for your mother’s womb. A waterbed gives uniform 
support to your entire body and creates less than half the pressure of a 
conventional mattress on your circulatory system, minimizing tossing 
and turning, except when you want to toss and turn. And with our UL 
approved heating system, a waterbed will radiate therapeutic warmth _— 
to soothe and relax your entire body. 

Fluid Dynamic Waterbed systems are available in a wide range of 
styles and prices start at only $115 complete with mattress, liner and 
frame. Our waterbeds are made from the finest available materials so 
we can afford to offer you the best guarantees. Because we do our 
own manufacturing we can give you the lowest price. And most impor- 
tantly at Fluid Dynamics you'll find friendly and -knowledgeable 
salespeople who can help you select the waterbed system which best 
suits pad needs with no pressure and no hypes. We also service what 
we sell. 


STUDENT SPECIAL 


King or Queen size waterbed, including: 
Reg. 2” x 10” stained kiln dried frame 
$1 79 95 safety seal mattress with a 3 year warranty 
. the most sophisticated heating system available 
fitted vinyl liner plus tree 


$1 49% delivery in Greater Boston and 3 months 


free storage over next summer. 
Full 3 year warranty ; 
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FINANCE PLANS AVAILABLE 
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THE PROFESSIONAL WATERBED PEOPLE. 


99 Mount Aubum Street 
Harvard Square e Cambridge 


Tel. 661-1559 © Mon. -Fri. 10-7 © Thurs. till 9 @ Sat. 10-6 


Boston 


Continued from page 3 
tional institution. 

Cambridge, of course, claims 
its proud history, too. When 
you’re in Harvard Square, ig- 
nore the collection of red-brick 
buildings you first see and hie 
yourself off down Brattle Street. 
You will pass the former home of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
and the spot where the village 
blacksmith once stood under a 
now-defunct spreading chestnut 
tree. Along this street the last 
Tories in Boston held out during 
the Revolution, their chimneys 
marked with a stripe of black 
paint to signal their political per- 
suasion to all the world. A few 
blocks away, on the Cambridge 
Common, Washington took con- 
trol of the Continental Army ev- 
en as the mossbacks hung onto 
their devotion to the Hanover- 
ian monarchy. 

Down the road a piece, on 
Elmwood Avenue, is the stately 
manse called, Elmwood, which 
James Russell Lowell deeded to 
Harvard University; the Presi- 
dent of that institution now lives 
there. A few yards further on is 
the famous Mt. Auburn Ceme- 
tery, famous for the quality of its 
residents, many of whom have 
distinguished themselves in the 
arts, science, scholarship, and 
diplomacy. Mary Baker Eddy, 
the founder of Christian Sci- 
ence, is here encased in an ele- 
gant mausoleum, but her fol- 
lowers insist that the old story 
about the telephone she ordered 
installed by her side to facilitate 
communication from beyond the 
grave is but a canard. As Robert 
Lowell observed in a poem about 
this cemetery, some of the most 
blue-blooded decaying matter in 
the world is pushing up the dais- 
ies there. 

Walk back along the Charles 
River to Boylston Street and ap- 
proach Harvard Square along 
this bustling commercial artery. 
You can walk through the Har- 
vard Yard or get a guided tour 
from one of the willing young un- 
dergraduates who spend their 
spare time conducting people 
around what they refuse to call a 
campus. The glass flowers are 
here, as well as a number of dis- 
tracted-looking men and women 
of all ages and descriptions who 
must be solving the problems of 
the world. 

Harvard Square itself is worth 
experiencing, independent of the 
university around it. It teems 
with unusual people and things; 
the shops and restaurants offer 
endless diversity and just the 
right sort of offbeat: souvenirs. 

On the other side of the 
_ Charles River from Harvard, you 
have Allston and Brighton, 
teeming with students and stu- 
dents’ apartments. BU is up this 
way and a lot of great pizza 
places and delis, a little custom 
printing shop where the owner 
still sets type by hand and a 
great view of the best part of the 
Charles. 


a reflective turn of mind or simp- 
ly enjoy the beauty of nature, 
you might want to stroll through 
the Arnold Arboretum, the 
world’s most elaborate scientifi- 
cally planned botanical garden, 
a joint project of Harvard and 
the city of Boston. The Arbore- 
tum is free, and quite striking, 
with something in flower at al- 
most every conceivable mo- 
ment. 

If you are not of a reflective 
turn of mind, you might find the 
Arboretum somewhat boring. If 
you are accompanied by one or 
more little ones, of an age which 
might find your recitation of 
lines from De Rerum Natura 
boring, you might want to look 
elsewhere for your entertain- 
ment. 

If you want to amuse yourself 
or some kids and are willing to 
pay a few dollars, you can take in 





the Museum of Science and look 


at the dinosaurs, play with the 
telephones, learn how the earth 
spins, make sparks, set off bur- 
glar alarms, -lose to a computer at 
tic tac toe (it’s programed to 
win) and buy a petrified shark’s 
tooth to take home as a souven- 
ir. 

So that’s what the city looks 
like, except for South Boston 
and Brookline and Lexington 
and Concord and the South 
Shore and the North Shore and a 
thousand other places. But from 
subway cars and guidebooks, 
you’ll never catch the boozy jol- 
lity of St. Patrick’s Day in 
Southie, or the staid propriety of 
the Athenaeum on a winter af- 
ternoon. You won’t see the old 
people in shirtsleeves poring ov- 
er newspapers in the steamy per- 
iodical room of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, and the high school 
kids playing their hearts out at 
White Stadium. You won’t smell 
the aroma of Locke-Ober’s din- 
ing room at dinnertime, or the 
odor of starched white napery at 
the Ritz. You'll miss the Espla- 
nade on a summer evening or 
Louisburg Square on Christmas 
Eve. 

This is the flavor of Boston, or 
part of it. This city has a lot of 
history behind it — 350 years do 
a lot for a place. There’s a kind of 
gentle craziness here that’s hard 
to find anywhere else. Maybe 
London has it, maybe Paris. I 
know Dublin does. But it’s an at- 
mosphere that has to mature like 
vintage wine — and not many 
other places in America have 
had the time. 





Speaking of views, if you’re of 


Language 


Continued from page 3 
“frap,” no relation to M. De- 
Gaulle’s force of the same name. 

We were ambling through 
Boston not long ago and came 
upon a young English journalist 
who pointed to a ribbon of 
asphalt and asked, with a 
straight face, ‘‘What do you call 
that dual carriageway over 
there?’’? We call that dual 
carriageway an expressway, 
although, where you come from, 
you probably call it a freeway. 
You will also discover, along 
many Boston roads, a device 
called “‘the rotary,” which has no 
corollary outside the city in any 
sane municipality we know of — 
although, in function at least, it 
could make an admirable 
replacement for the guillotine. 

There is an underground tor- 
ture device in Boston known as 
the MBTA, generally identified 
by a large capital ‘““T”’ in a black 
circle on a white background — 
an ideograph posted at stations 
and bus stops, and on vehicles. 
Newcomers refer to this transit 
system, where the service ranges 
from the comfortable to the in- 
fernal, depending on which line 
you pick, as the “T’’. Oldcom- 
ers, depending on their age, call 
it either the MBTA, the MTA or 
the El. Each line is further 
designated by a color of the spec- 
trum. Do not, at all costs, learn 
which color attaches to which 
geographical points. Self- 
respecting Bostonians are 
pridefully ignorant of such 
things. 

Remember, also, that any 
word in Boston which should 
have an “‘s” at the end, doesn’t. 
Thus, it is the Boston Common, 
not Commons, the Public 
Garden, not Gardens. Cab- 
drivers in the city who hear you 
mispronounce these words will 
take you to your destination by 
way of Tucumcari. Not to men- 
tion Jamaica Plain and 
Charlestown. 

With this short primer, you 
should be able to get around the 
city, taking time out now and 
again to consult your phrase 
book. If in doubt, however, just 
ask one of the friendly smiling 
natives to help you out. He’ll 
almost certainly be glad to help, 
especially if you tip him enough 
to buy a tonic or a frappe. 











RBCNO LINACK 


WHY REALISTIC... 


BECAUSE WE. REALIZE THE VALUE OF A DOLLAR, BOTH TO YOU AND TO US. 

OUR PHILOSOPHY IS TO BRING YOU THE BEST QUALITY PRODUCTS AT THE 

LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICE. OVER 2,000 STORES SELL AND SERVICE THE 

EXCLUSIVE REALISTIC LINE OF ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS, MANUFACTURED FOR 

AND BY RADIO SHACK UNDER THE MOST STRINGENT QUALITY CONTROL THAT 

ASSURES EXCELLENCE FROM THE INSIDE OUT. RADIO SHACK RETAIL OUTLETS 

ELIMINATE MIDDLEMAN PROFITS AND WE PASS THE SAVINGS ON TO YOU. WE \ 
MUST BE DOING SOMETHING RIGHT. WE’RE THE WORLD-FAMOUS LEADER IN ' 


CONSUMER ELECTRONICS. 








SAVE $100! REALISTIC ® 
AM-FM STEREO RECEIVER 
WITH AUTOMATIC FM TUNING 


Test listen our sensational Reg. 299.95 


STA-82. See and feel the 
luxury of its graceful 199925 
styling. Experiment with 31-2056 


the many dials and 

controls. Think of saving 33%. You'll want 
our STA-82—an exceptional receiver for 
those who know fine stereo! 
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50% OFF! OUR FAMOUS 
MC-1000 SPEAKER SYSTEMS 


Spread the sound with a pair Reg. 59.95 Each 


of Realistic’s bookshelf ; Ps 
acoustic suspension speakers $60 iy. 

in handsome walnut veneer PAIR 
enciosures. Only 17%x8% x11%" 40-1980 


SAVE $5! DELUXE NOVA-14 
STEREO HEADPHONES 





Escape to your private world of stereo Reg. 14.95 
listening pleasure at an unbelievably 

low price! Set the volume/balance O95 
controls for the sound you like! 33-1013 


2 FOR 1 SALE! BLANK CASSETTES 


60 Minutes Recording Time 90 Minutes Recording Time 


Reg. 1.59 459 Reg. 2.09 209 
2 FOR 44-002 2 FOR 44-603 








and you can 


CHARGE IT 


At Radio Shack 
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CHECK THE WHITE PAGES OF YOUR PHONE BOOK hae 
FOR THE RADIO SHACK LOCATION NEAREST YOU -—_(-«_ <= 
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JUST ARRIVED! 


KOREAN BASKETS 


(pictured) Available In Five Sizes from 6” 
in diameter to 14 inches. Prices start at 
$1.80. Also Matchstick Blinds (Pictured) 
available in 2’x6’ size-to 4’x10’. Prices start 
at $6.50. 


NEW! Tortoise shell drapes 2’x6’ 


4’x6’ 


from $8.95 


. wr furnit 
HOOPER~AMES 114 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 
40 BOYLSTON ST. HARVARD SQ., CAMBRIDGE 





MARKLIN 


E CO., Inc. 


Boston’s Calculator Headquarters 


@ 1105 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge (617) 354-6196 

Open Mon. thru Friday, 10-6 

Thursday, 10:00-8:00 

Saturday 10-3 


Call our 24 hour order line 


(617) 891-6800 


© 767 Main St. 
Waltham, Mass. 02154 
(617) 891-6800 

Open Mon. thru Friday, 9-5 

Wed., 9-8 Sat. 9-4 


WE ARE DIFFERENT! 


® We Discount Caluclators 

@ We Service Caiculators 

@ No Charge on Estimates 

© We Sell Replacement Batteries and 
Chargers for Most Calculators 


Texas Instruments 


1500 
Exactra 31 
2500-1! 
2550 

410 

5050 

SR 51A 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 
“Exclusive-in-Boston” 


A tg SR-SOA 
kt 

se-porece, SQ 495 

$44°° Memory Portable 


$62°° Memory desktop 


$134°° Portable printer 
$434°° 


BUYER PROTECTION GUARANTEE 
EACH TEXAS INSTRUMENT CAL- 


CULATOR PURCHASED AT MARKLINE CO. INC., WILL BE WARRAN- 
TEEN FOR ONE YEAR. IF REPAIR IS NEEDED WE WILL PERFORM THE 
SERVICE IN OUR OWN FACILITY FREE. 


Hewlett Packard 


HP 22 
HP 21 
HP 25 
HP80 
New Price HP 55 
HP 65 


e 8-digit + 2-digit exponent 
e 2 levels of parenthesis 
¢ memory: sto, rcl, sigma + 
* square root/reciprocal/x? 
¢ sine, cosine, tangent 
© arc functions 
e Pi, common/natural log 
factorial 
ex, 10x 
Rechargeable 


convus 625 


elarge 8 digit display 
eAdd Mode Decimal 

eSquare Root 

eAdd on/Discount 
Per cent key 
eExchange Key 

eFull Memory 
eRechargeable 


$4 59° 
$4 1 7% 
$4 85°° 
$92g5°° 
$31 450 
$71 500 


eonvus 500 
“The HP 45” 
“At 12 The Price” 


Reverse Polish Notation, a 
powerful 4-register stack 
with nine memory 
registers, a 12-digit dis- 
play for exacting ac- 
curacy, (scientific format 
of 10-digit mantissa, 2- 
digit exponent), total 
capability in scientific 
functions plus additiona. 
capabilities in_ statistics, 
conversions, and 
business 
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16 Things 
To Do in and 
Around Town— 


Just once 
By Clif Garboden 


Boston is filled with once-in-a- 
lifetime experiences. We're not 
talking about your religious 
miracles, your first dates, your 
summer of '42 or similar unique 
thrills. We’re talking about the 
readily available local. oppro- 
tunities that you can’t be blam- 
ed for trying but really should 
know better than to repeat. 

New in town? You'll no doubt 
be tempted by some of the things 
we're about to list. Go ahead. 
Don’t believe us. Indulge your 
own bad judgment, but then 
don't come crying to us. 

1. Visit Filene’s Basement. 
nationally famous for 

Last year’s fashions, 
irregulars, name-brand 


bargains 


| merchandise that never budgéd 





| Hub. 





from the higher-priced racks up- 
stairs — all available at 
drastically slashed prices. True, 
you may find the perfect addi- 
tion to your impoverished ward- 
robe there, but you could pay 
with your life. People are excep- 
tionally greedy at heart and 
Filene’s subterranean bargain 
bonanza brings it all out. They 
claw, bite, scream, argue and 


step -on your foot. (Two out of 


three falls for that pleated skirt! ) 
Normal people who, in another 
time, another place, might buy 
you a cup of coffee are capable of 
unspeakable atrocities in the 
name of bargain hunting. It’s no 
place to make friends. 

2. Ride to the Top of the 
We don’t know what 


| they're charging now, but last 


time we checked, admission to 


| the safety glass-enclosed roof of 
the Prudential Tower was some- 


thing like 75 cents per body. For 


| this usurious sum, you can stroll 
| amid the clouds on the top of 


Boston's second highest 


| building. You can look down at 


| the people 


don’t they look just 


| like ants? For even more money. 


you can rent’a tape recorder and 


; a Cassette of someone like David 
| Brinkley explaining local tand- 
marks, history and geography. 
' For no additional charge, you 


j can 


walk around next to 


; somebody else who's. carrying 


one. The view is magnificent, if 


you like that sort of thing. On a 
clear day you see-all the way to 
Malden, and it’s a good place for 
taking pictures of the Hancock 
building. 

3. Shop at Haymarket. Lore 
and legend tout this open-air 
produce market as the place 
where smart people buy their 
groceries. Reality teaches that 
this open-air produce market is 


| the place where pickpockets go 
| to become wealthy. 


; the 


The fruits and vegetables on 
Haymarket stands look 


| beautiful, but unless you have a 
| friend on the other side of the 
| stall, here’s what really happens: 


| with 


| says 


/ now 


You mosey up to a picturesque 
cart. It’s overflowing 
pears and oranges. You 
study the bright, polished, 
perfectly shaped pears. The pic- 
turesque man who owns the cart 
“How many you want?” 
You don't really want any, but 
on the 


wooden 


vou re spot. Pears 











would be nice, you think. ‘How 
much?” you ask. 

*‘What?” he answers and looks 
at you as though you've just said 
something incomprehensibly 
stupid. 

“Pll take two,” you say. 

“Two pounds!” he announces 
and reaches down behind his 
cart into a bushel of decaying 
pears, shovels a handful of mush 
into a brown bag, grabs your 
money and hands you your 
purchase. 

Europe is a place where 
business. is transacted on the 
basis of petty larceny. 
Haymarket has a definite old- 
world flavor. 

4. Visit the Lexington 
Gardens on Saturday morning. 
Lexington is... well, suburban, 
and the Lexington Gardens are a 
gargantuan suburban green- 
house where you can get any- 
thing chlorophyllic. On Satur- 
day morning every green- 
thumbed suburbanite converges 
on this establishment for 
weekend supplies. See if you can 
schedule a weekday visit next 
time. 

5. Picket Gov. Dukakis’s 
house. The Duke’s home is con- 
veniently located on the Green 
Line just outside Brookline 
Village. It’s a nice house on a 
quiet residential street, which 
makes it a lovely place to take 
your complaints to. Bring your 
grievance, your placard, your 
grandmother or a picnic and 
pester the poor man at home. It’s 
expected, and it gives the 
neighbors something to talk 
about. 

6. Park your car in the North 
End. Boston’s North End is 
quaint beyond belief. It’s 
quaint, in fact, that every mor- 
ning city employees sweep the 
litter into the street gutters and 


sO 











D 


set it on fire. Driving through 
this historic Italian-American 
stronghold is a nightmare 
Traffic-wise. the North End is 
the land that time forgot. Access 
to the area is perpetually block- 
ed by heavy construction. All 
streets are one way the wrong 
way. narrow and lined with park- 
ed cars (and double-parked 
cars). Trucks park broadside 
across the streets for hours while 
they make deliveries. Giant 
Buicks block main streets while 
pols and other drivers carry on 
involved conversations. And the 
parked cars stay there. 
dropped trom heaven to fill any 
empty spot. So you won't find a 
place to put your car: you don't 
have the right connections. 

7. Visit the Combat Zone. |! 
anything needs to be demystitied 
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Regular: 17 mg."tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine; Menthol: 18 mg. 
“tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC Method. 


FILTER 1208 by KENT 























Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 














The maximum 
120mm cigarette. 


A lot longer than 100’s. Yet, not a 
penny extra for all those extra puffs. 


Great tobaccos. Terrific taste. 


And a long, lean, 
all-white dynamite look. 
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ax, I can take 
you anywhere.’ 


Regular or 
Menthol. 
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Beantown’s Resident Cast of Characters 


A tour of our neighborhood institutions 


By Nancy Pomerene 

Grace of the parsley and basil 
has been sitting on the same cor- 
ner in Boston’s North End sell- 
ing her fresh herbs since the days 
when Government Center was 
Scollay Square, before Charles 
River Park was even a gleam in 
its developer’s eye. Grace is 85 
now, probably one of the oldest 
peddlers in the Haymarket area. 
On Fridays and Saturdays, she 
sits on the sidewalk next to Giuf- 
fre’s Fish Market, where busi- 
ness is good, but never so fur- 
ious that she doesn’t have time 
for her friends — the white- 
haired, black-shawled ladies of 
the neighborhood who rest their 
bulging brown shopping bags on 
the stoop next to Grace’s cart 
and chat in Italian about sons 
and daughters and great-grand- 
babies. Grace is a hustler among 
hawkers, and she won't let a 
passerby pass without a pitch for 
her goods. 

Boston is full of tidbits like 
Grace; some are simple de- 
lights, some are so weird they’re 
dangerous. But in lieu of the 
glossy guide to local eccentri- 
cities that hasn’t yet caught the 
fancy of some _ public-spirited 
publisher, a few sample tales will 
have to do. 

As Grace is a notable in the 
North End, Mary Gravell is a 
legend around Cambridge’s 
Prospect Street. Mary’s apart- 
ment has been a depot for home- 
less cats, dogs and assorted wild- 
life for as long as some neigh- 
bors, now with children of their 
own, can remember. As the story 


goes, some years ago Mary’s 
landlord had finally had it and 
ordered her out. But the stu- 
dents who lived in her building 
rallied ’round the cat lady and 
convinced the landlord that dis- 
cretion was the better part of 
economics. Rather than evict 
Mary and have all the other ten- 
ants move out in protest, he let 
her stay. The inmate count in 
Mary’s third-floor apartment is 
still high — a dove being a re- 
cent addition. 

Doc Bailey’s neighbors in Ja- 
maica Plain weren’t quite as 
sympathetic as Mary Gravell’s, 
but being humane is one thing 
and two horses in the living room 
is another. It’s been a while since 
Doc left Jamaica Plain for 
greener paddocks, but the mem- 
ory lingers on in that part of the 
Hub. Doc was a paramedic who 
spent much of his spare time 
with animals — horses in parti- 
cular. The two he owned were 
originally housed in his garage, 
which was attached to the house. 
But Doc didn’t think it was 
warm enough, so he tore down 
the wall between the garage and 
the living room. Which pro- 
vided plenty of comfort for the 
horses and plenty of nuisance for 
the neighbors, who eventually 
had their way. 

Speaking of farms (of a sort) 
Arthur’s Farm on Route 1 in Re- 


vere lives on, despite frequent’ 


mention of it in Vincent Te- 
resa’s My Life in the Mafia. Re- 
ferred to at least a dozen times in 
the gangster-turned-govern- 
ment-witness’s autobiography as 


the Filene’s of stolen goods, 
Arthur’s Farm was the gath- 
ering point for men of dubious 
reputation in the 1960s. Not 
wanting to be too obvious about 
on-the-scene inquiries, we did 
not probe into the present own- 
ership or status of the store. But 
Arthur’s Farm, which looks like 
a fruit and vegetable stand on 
the outside, had a special last 
week on Admiral television sets. 
The price quoted by the propri- 
etor for a new-looking, color con- 
sole, which, he said, “had been 


used”’ but was guaranteed by the 
store in case anything went 
wrong, was $175. There were 
other brands, some with factory 
tags on them, which, said the 
man, could be guaranteed 
through the manufacturer. All 
were certainly bargains. The 
store was crammed with appli- 
ances and gadgets of all sorts — 
stereo speakers, tape decks, as- 
sorted velveteen portraits of the 
Kennedys — and the clientele, 
driving Cadillacs, dressed in 
mohair and puffing stogies, look- 


jyOMYyeJy PIAeg 


ed like they’d appreciate a good 
bargain. 

Potatoes and corn were on sale 
too, proclaimed a cardboard 
sign. But they must have been 
wedged behind the hair dryers, 
because the only edibles in evi- 
dence were hot peppers. 

About the same time that bar- 
gain hunters were having their 
spree at Arthur’s, cheap thrills 
were available at Boston’s City 
Hall Plaza, where Jay the Jugg- 
ler was enthralling a crowd of 
about a hundred and then, with 
charm and aplomb, passing the 
hat. Out of the $18 he made from 
that lunch-time crowd, he had a 
great time chasing in some 
stacks of nickels and quarters for 
a few beers afterward. 

Jay, a native of New Mexcio, 
hitchhiked his way to Boston 
this summer, juggling for coins 
as he went, and will be ‘‘doing 
the college circuit’’ around town 
for a few months. City Hall 
Plaza is a nice place to hang 
around and enjoy Jay the Jug- 
gler and artistry like Sidewalk 
Sam’s colored-chalk pictures. As 
one professional viewing an- 
other’s work, Jay said that Sam’s 
recent four- by six-foot portrait 
of a woman was the best example 
of sidewalk art he’d seen in his 
travels. 

Not around to catch Jay and 
Sam’s stuff that day were the 
elderly couple who have been pa- 
tiently picketing, up and down, 
on the sidewalk behind the 
Government Center MBTA sta- 
tion, from about 10 in the mor- 
ning till noon nearly every day, 
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HONEYWELL PENTAX 
SP 1000 


“Pro-formance” 
on a budget! 


ONLY 


With exclusive 55mm 





DARKROOM 


f/2.0 Super-Multi-Coated 
Takumar lens for crisp, clear 
results from the toughest lighting 
situations 


$174.95 


High!y-accurate through-the-lens exposure meter, 


The Minolta 
Autometer Professional. 


The power-scale 
meter you use 
with one hand. 


Mamiya SUPPLIES 
Minolta 
Minox 
Pa 
ympus 
Polaroid 
Rollei 
Sankyo 
Sekonic 
Soligor 
Toyo 
Vivitar 
Yashica 
Zeiss 


Bell & 
Howell 
Beseler 
Bolex 
Braun 
Bronico 
Cambo 
Canon 
Elmo 
Hasselblad 
Honeywell 
Konica 
Leica 
Linhof 


shutter speeds up to 1/1000 second, 
FP and X synchronization. 


Just point and read. The 
scales move automatically. No 
indicator needles or manual 
alignment dials to fuss with. 


$109.95 


Complete with 10° spot attachment 


TRULY AN EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 
FREE Roll of Fabulous 
Agfa Color 135-12 with 
processing with any 
Pentax Sold This Week! 


Agfa 
Beseler 
Cibachrome 
Durst 

ilford 
Kodak 
Omega 
Paterson 








Call Newtonville 
For tke best prices! 
Examples: 


Saw. Canon 


in de OK 
Real value 
in a GREAT camera! 


© Canon quality in an econom 
price range 

e Center-weighted through-the-ien 
metering 

© Hot shoe for cordless 
photography 

e Accepts nearly 40 Canon FD and 
FL series lenses 

e Exclusive breech-iock lens mount 


Canon Lenses 
FD 35mm F3.5 SC 


One of the world’s w/case $89.95 
great SLR cameras ° 
Spot metering, concentrated 
entirely within central area 


for easier reading 


List $139 


Canon 
FD sc 

28mm F3.5 
Complete with case 


flash 























Body Only 

nm w/F1.8SC lens 

w/F1.4 SSC lens 

Black Camera$10 extra 
Case $19 extra 


$179.95 
$228.95 
$268.95 


*AT EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 
List $232.00 $149.95 


FD$00-200mm F5.6 


200m w/case 


$209.95 


Price complete with 
50mm F1.8 SC Lens 


We rent, buy and Trade andcase © 189.95 


Quality Used Equipment 
Call Us - We Always Quote Prices Over The Phone 


List $310 























for what seems like forever. 
Where were they? “They’re be- 
hind schedule today,” said a cop 
checking his watch. “But she has 
bad legs now, so maybe they’re 
home resting.” The two pickets 
have a gripe against the post of- 
fice — exactly what is not clear 
— the two are such a common 
sight in those parts that, sadly, 
they go unnoticed. In any event, 
they keep plugging away, as does 
Josef Mlot-Mroz, the vitriolic 
Polish “freedom fighter’ from 
Salem who keeps popping up at 
protests of any type in Boston 


and was recently beaten up at an 
anti-racism rally. 

Mlot-Mroz is basically an 
anti-communist, but he’s getting 
nastier and more catholic these 
days, snarling about Jews and 
niggers and generally causing 
trouble where it is least needed. 
On a scale of one to 10, Mlot- 
Mroz would be right up there, 
maybe nine-and-a-half, for 
wierdness, but then so would a 
lot of Boston’s “‘legit’’ politi- 
cians. 

One such, who’s not as fam- 
ous as some of our other pols, is 





Sidewalk Sam 


four-time City Council candi- 
date Robert “Call Me Citizen” 
Kane. Self-billed as a real es- 
tate and public relations “con- 
sultant,” Citizen can’t seem to 
make up his mind about what 
freedoms he’s fighting for. One 
campaign statement this year 
(signed “Robert P. Citizen 
Kane,” a “colorful South Bos- 
ton civic leader”) says he wants 
to reorganize the Boston City 
Council and School Committee 
so that ‘“‘certain minorities” are 
not ‘denied their rightful place” 
on those bodies. Another paper, 
signed “Bob Kane,” rails against 
“those black bastards’”’ and goes 
on to suggest they should “go 
back to Africa,” etc., etc. 

Citizen has said he won’t be 
surprised if he tops the ticket 
this year. And of course, any- 
thing can happen in Beantown. 
We all know Boston is a city of 
anomalies — after all, South 
Boston, which is north of nearly 
the whole city, juts out promin- 
ently to the east; and East Bos- 
ton, the northernmost point of 
the Hub, is:north of the North 
End. And while West Roxbury 
may be west of Roslindale, it’s 
south of Roxbury. 

And so it is that great Mexi- 
can food can be found at Con- 
cannon and Sennett’s in Brigh- 
ton’s Irish section, and spag- 
hetti and chop suey commonly 
share a plate at Revere’s China 
Roma and, a cruel cut indeed, 
nobody bakes Boston baked 
beans in Boston anymore. 

Although nobody from Bos- 
ton goes off to war on foreign 
shores nowadays (they tell us), 
and partying soldiers and sail- 
ors and the MPs that held them 
in check are not so visible in 
their namesake, the Combat 
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Hot Gus 


Zone, it remains the Combat 
Zone no matter what anyone 
says about a liberty tree in the 
area. There are plenty of tales 
about your better-than-average 
Combat Zone weirdo (like the 
stripper Renee who was so sup- 
erstitious she believed she had to 
pick up everything she found in 
her path, and consequently trav- 
eled everywhere with a suitcase 
full of empty bottles, old news- 
papers, stray socks and God 
knows what else). But a story 
rarely told is about one of the 
“main men” of the Zone, a 50ish 
native Bostonian, who, besides 
controlling, through invest- 
ments and influence, a great deal 
of the Zone, is one of the world’s 
most famous professional gam- 
blers. 


Arnold, as we’ll call him, once 
was the top odds-setter and 
bankroller for hockey bets placed 
anywhere in this country and 
Canada. He doesn’t do that any- 
more but instead concentrates 
on his blackjack game and 
travels around the world making 
a fortune. He’s cultured, soft- 
spoken, handsome in a Pierre 
Trudeau way, generous and pret- 
ty strange. He’s also very anony- 
mous and very discreet, and pre- 
sumably would be very angry 
with any further tale-telling 
about him. 

Hot Gus, on the other hand, 
makes a career out of trying to 
convince people that he’s into 
extralegal activities and that 
he'll let you in on a good deal. 


Continued on page 10 








from Watertown Square. 


if Your Tennis Game 
Needs Help Call 924-6363 


TENNIS/NOW, open seven days a week for quality instruction and 
ball machine practice at your convenience—daytime. evenings. 
weekends. 21 different adult and junior courses for players at every 
level of ability, including those who have never played before 
Visit our unique facility at 12 Watertown Street, across the bridge 





Learning and Practice Center The First Name in Tennis Instruction 






















GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO... N.Y.C. 80 PROOF 


POUR YOURSELF 
INTO RONRICO’S 
T-SHIRT—$199. 


What the Ronrico T-shirt says fits you and 
our rum perfectly. Because we're both real. 
So wear the Ronrico T-shirt everywhere 

you go. Order one for yourself and 
that special someone. Send 
check or money order to 
. Ronrico T-shirt Offer, 


Corp., P.O. Box 6829, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
19132. Offer void 
where prohibited. 
Please send me __ 
T-shirts @ $1.99 
each. Quantity per 
size: BP 

m JM, bh. A 
Total amount en- 
cieeed $ 
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Princeton Sportswear ' 





City 
ste... Zip. 


p RUM RONRICO REAL RUM 





Rolling 201: HOW TO ROLL BETTER 


Required Textbooklet: e-z wider 


Prof. E. Z. Jay 








a: 


Fold the paper (approx. %”) at the end that 
isn’t gummed. Sprinkle tobacco into this 
fold. Put more at the ends than in the mid- 





4 
Hold both halves of the paper, cradling the 
tobacco inside with your thumbs closest to 
you and. your second and third fingers in 


die Close the paper over the tobacco. But 
\ don't tuck it in back of the tobacco just yet.) \ back. 




















Spin the tobacco by sliding the paper back 
ais forth a number of times. 








When the tobacco is shaped and packed; 
pinch the tobacco and the paper at the cen- 
ter so that when you start to roll, the paper 
_— guide itself around the tobacco. /) ‘ 























to the ends. 





Bi J 


Roll the cigarette tightly, beginning at the. 
center; and by pulling, work your fingers out 


yy, — to smoke. 


JS 











Lick the gummed edge closed. Trim loose | 
tobacco from the ends. The cigarette is al 











students of hand-rolled cigarettes. Emphasis is on 
easier, better rolling via the use of E-Z Wider 
double-width rolling papers. The course exposes the 
disadvantages of conventional rolling practices such 
as sticking two regular papers together to roll one 
smoke. Students will learn that there is no better 
gummed paper made than E-Z Wider. 


a 
| 

a 

§ 

i 

: 

a 

: This course is open to both beginning and advanced 
a 

§ 

a 

\ 





© robert burton assoc., itd. new york 10010 
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1975-1976 Saturday Seminars for Teachers 
Lesley College Graduate School 


One-Day Intensive Workshops for Teachers —October 4-June 19 


WHAT ARE SATURDAY SEMINARS? 


Saturday Seminars are intensive one-day training sessions for 
teachers and prospective teachers, and others who work with children, 
designed to give practical “hands-on” experiences that will make a 
significant impact on the methods and approaches at the teacher's 
disposal in the classroom. Participants are encouraged to bring their 
own specific cases and problems to the sessions for individual assist- 
ance and an interchange of ideas. Consequently. participation in each 
Saturday Seminar is strictly limited to an enroliment of 20 

Saturday Seminars, by their nature, cannot provide in-depth under- 
standing or exhaustive scope, nor are they intended as a panacea. 
instead, they provide either training within well-defined areas or over- 
views to familiarize the teacher with the general configuration of a field 
in terms of its relevance to educational practice. 

Saturday Seminars are in response to those who feel that teaching is 
an art and that too many education courses are long on talk and short on 
the specific skills necessary for the creative practice of an art. 

Saturday Seminars are a chance to meet with other teachers from 
other schools throughout the Northeastern United States, who have 
similar problems and needs, to share ideas and perspectives. 

Saturday Seminars are in response to those who want specific help 
with specific problems. Or who want an overview of a specific area. Or 
who want to try out a new idea in a context where constructive help will 
be provided as needed. 


CREDIT/NON-CREDIT 

Each seminar runs from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. with an hour break for lunch. 
itis possible to attend only one workshop on any given Satur- 
day. ’ 

Participants may attend workshops on a credit or non-credit basis. 
For every two seminars that a participant takes he/she may 


receive one graduate credit. The Graduate School does not award: 


fractional credit. Thus, eight seminars can become a four credit gradu- 
ate course. Any combination of workshops is valid and there are no 
additional requirements for those taking a workshop for credit. How- 
ever, the credit/non-credit decision must be made prior to 
participation in the seminar. 





COST SCHEDULE 
Saturday Seminars (Given 9-5 Saturdays at Lesley College) 
One-time registration fee . $ 5.00 
Each Seminar: Non-credit $ 25.00 
Each Seminar: Credit $ 35.00 
$250.00 


4-Credit Course (8 Skillshops) 





GROUP I 


1 


Special Education Testing: ITPA 


2. Manipulative Math Materials Made Manageable 
3. Reading Resource Games 
4. Perceptual-Motor Development: A Common Sense Approach 
5. Core Evaluation Team—lImplications for the Classroom Under 
Chapter 766 
GROUP Il 
6. Individualizing Work in the Classroom 
7. Learning Stations in the Self-Contained Classroom 
8. Parent-Teacher Counseling 
9. Respect for People and Moral Development 
10. Effective Handling of Classroom Crisis 
GROUP Ill 
11. Materials for Special Needs Children 
12. Paper Power in the Classroom 
13. Designing Educational Environments 
14. Behavioral Management of Students 
15. Assessment and its Classroom Application 
GROUP IV 
16. Diagnostic Prescriptive Techniques 
17. Value Clarification Techniques for the Classroom 
18. Science In and Out of the Classroom 
19. Music and Auditory Learning Disabilities 
20. The Role of the Generic Teacher/Resource Person 
GROOP V 
21. Dance and Drama for Teachers 
22. Making Things and Scrounge Art 
23. Adolescents as Special Needs Students 
24. Art Therapy and Visual Learning 
25. Moving Toward an Open Classroom 


For information call Marie Gannon at 876-1483 Wednesdays 


through Fridays. or write for brochure. Lesley College Saturday 


Seminars. 29 Everett St.. Cambridge. Mass. 02138. 


Saturday Seminars’ Calendar 


‘GROUP 


SATURDAYS 





























a(t eitipioalts 
a, | 11 | 15 | 14 | 20 | 24 | 29 
ty | 18| 22 | 21 | 27 | 1 | 5 
| 25 | 6 | 28/3 | 8 | 12 
as | 1 | 13 | 6 | 10 | 15 | 19 

















“YOU NEED ATTEND A SEMINAR ONLY ONE SATURDAY 





Characters 


Continued from page 9 

Hot Gus canvasses East Boston 
barrooms, restaurants and cor- 
ner hangouts, selling goodies 
from the back of his green sta- 
tion wagon with its “‘Hot Gus” 
and “Mafia Staff Car” bumper 
stickers. Locals say his wares are 
straight out of some bargain 
basement and often cost more 
than if store bought. 

Gus does, however, have some 
very intriguing items, like the 
Japanese-brand, pocket-size 
transistor radios, made like toil- 
ets (the speaker’s in the pot, the 
batteries in the tank) — all for 
the low, low price of seven dol- 
lars. They go fast; the panty- 
hose and tennis rackets go a little 
slower. Hot Gus is handy for that 
last-minute gift you forgot to get, 
and the convenience is only as 
far away as your nearest mar- 
tini. 

Skirting the edges of Boston, 
there are additional treats for a 
connoisseur of crazies — like 
Debbie, the lady in Brookline 
who collects stationery from 
prestigious banks, stores and 
firms in the area and then pens 
outrageous letters on them. Deb- 
bie was discovered a few months 
ago after she had sent a friend a 
most proper-sounding letter 
signed by the president of the 
bank where the friend’s multi- 
’ million-dollar trust fund was on 
deposit. The letter — and copies 
to the trustees and other inter- 
ested parties — said, in effect, 
that the funds had been mis- 
placed. 

Debbie’s friend, in a state of 
apoplexy, called his lawyer, who 
called the bank manager, who 
nearly went out of his mind try- 
ing to find the millions. Debbie 
relished every minute of it — no 
one mentioned the “‘loss” to the 
bank president, figuring he was 
well aware of it, and the farce 
went on for several weeks. Until 
the millionaire friend told Deb- 
bie he was going to use his con- 
nections to have the bank man- 
ager fired. So Debbie repented, 
confessed, saved the man his job 
and then had to face the bank 
president at a wedding re- 
ception a few weeks later. By 
that time, he knew about the af- 
fair and was, to say the least, un- 
impressed with Debbie’s stunt. 

Way on the other side of town 
from Debbie at Logan Airport, 
‘stunts of an altogether different 
sort have been perpetrated. 
There, Billy Donovan works for 
the field maintenance depart- 
ment of the airport operator, 
Massport, and for eight hours a 
day, five days a week, patrols the 
runways, shotgun in hand, aim- 
ing at wayward seagulls, who 
have a reputation for getting 
whooshed into aircraft engines 
and making a bloody mess out of 
things. 

“They know-who I am now,” 
said Billy, ‘‘and they get out of 
the way when they see the truck 
coming.”’ Nevertheless, he and ° 
his partner shoot an average of 
10 to 20 gulls a day during the 
summer and half that in the win- 
ter, when the ones that were 
smart enough to catch onto Billy 
in the first place split for warm- 
er climates. 

And left behind when the 
birds fly south, is, ah, the hum- 
an pageant. Boston, like most 
large cities, is full of such char- 
acters; there are so many that 
one can become used to the or- 
dinariness of the crazies. Like 
Michael Bridges, a Harvard 
Square poet, who looks like he 
just stepped out of a famous D. 
H. Lawrence novel. And he, just 
a few miles from downtown Bos- 
ton’s dirty-book stores that, iron- 
ically, flourish in a city that once 
banned a famous D.H. Law- 
rence novel. 

But enough. One could go on 
endlessly, and needlessly as well, 
since you, too, can play the 
game. Just keep your eyes and 
; ears open and your mouth most- 
; ly shut. 





At Scholl we’ve learned: young ladies 
who know where their heads are, usually 
know where their feet are, too. So the 
people who make your Exercise Sandals 
now give you Foot Wings.” Springy little 
sport shoes. With a comfy rolled collar. 
Padded inner sole. And our exclusive 





foot-cradling arch. Foot Wings are made 
of soft suede. (Not feathers.) And come in 
two nifty colors: Wild Blue Yonder and 
Tan Our Hide. What better shoes to fly 
around town in? Take off to the woods in? 
Or just plain get carried away in? So 

take foot and fly, girl. Be above it all. 


Foot Wings by €ZZ2 The Exercise Sandal people. 


BOSTON 
Gaylen Shoes Inc. 
215 Massachusetts 
Church Park 
Opposite Christian 
Science Church 
Scholl Foot Comfort Shop 
23 Temple Place 


ARLINGTON. 
Alsons Shoe 
463 Massachusetts Ave. 
ATTELBORO 
Jay's Shoe 
Main Street 


AUBUNDALE 
Aubundale Shoe Repair 


2102 Commonwealth Ave. 


BELMONT 
Family Shoe Shop 
371 Trapelo Rd. 


BILLERICA 
Shoe Village Inc. 
700 Boston Rd. 


BROCKTON 
Campello Shoes 
1085 Main St. 
Miller's Shoes 
153 Main Street 





AVAILABLE AT THESE FINE STORES 


BROOKLINE 
Sloanes Shoe Store 
1349 Beacon St. 


CAMBRIDGE 
Bakers Shoe Store 
521 Massachusetts Ave. 


Harvard Valeteria Inc. 
1432 Massachusetts Ave. 
Harvard Square 


DANVERS 
Rozanne Shoes 
16 Elm Street 


FALMOUTH 
John's Shoes 
285 Main Street 


FRAMINGHAM 
Wells Shoes 
Shoppers World 
Route 9 
GEORGETOWN 
Georgetown Shoes 
64 Central Street 
HANOVER 
Scholl Foot Comfort Shop 
Hanover Mall 
HAVERHILL 
Pentucket Shoes 
15 Washington Street 


HUDSON 
Don's Shoes 

63 Main Street 
D & M Shoes 

27 South Street 
HYANNIS 
Klun’s Bootery 

554 Main Street 


LAWRENCE 
Daniel's Inc. 

159 Essex Street 
LEXINGTON 
Michelson's 


1780 Massachusetts Ave. 


LYNN 
Dalton's 
153 Broad Street 
MALDEN 
Danbergs Shoe Store 
335 Main Street 
MATTAPAN 
Louis Shoes 
1622 Blue Hill 
MAYNARD 
Jay’s Shoes 
93 Main Street 
MEDFORD 
Kals Shoe Store 
36 Riverside Ave. 


NATICK 
Wells Shoe Store 
28 Main Street 
NEEDHAM 
Wells Shoe Store 
1082 Great Plain Ave. 


NEWBURYPORT 


- Hymans Shoe Store 


Port Plaza 

45 Story Street 
NEWTON CENTER 
Rabbits Foot 

1267 Centre Street 


QUINCY 
Miller's Shoes 
1546 Hancock Street 


RANDOLPH 
Brodils Bootery 
94 Main Street 
RAYNHAM 
John Bright Shoes 
77-79 New State Highway 
REVERE 


Karnies Shoe 
154 Shirley Avenue 


ROCKLAND 
Holsteins Shoe 
251 Union Street 


ROCKPORT 
John Tarrs Store 
53 Main Street 
STOUGHTON 
Christopher's Shoes 
770 Washington St. 
WAKEFIELD 
Elite Shoes 
394 Main Street 
WALPOLE 
Footwear Unlimited 
1-27 Trading Post 


WALTHAM 
Harry's Shoe Store 
270 Moody St. 


WOBURN 
Bond Shoes 
409 Main Street 


WEST CONCORD 
West Concord Shoe Store 
75 Commonwealth Ave. 


WORCESTER 
Scholl Foot Comfort Shop 
8 Franklin St. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
Scholl Foot Comfort Shop 
207 Weybosset St 
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By Steve and Ronni Berman 

Let’s start out with the very 
unspectacular admission that 
Boston is no torrid, lusty city — 
no city that dances all night, no 
city that never sleeps. To por- 
tray Boston as some sort of late- 
night happening would only be 
misleading — after all, this is 
supposed to be a guide. 

Admonitory remarks aside, we 
can now start on our journey 
through the streets of late-night 
Boston, and what better place to 
begin than with the two Biblical 
necessities — food and shelter — 
and the one Industrial Age night- 
mare — gas. 


Food 

Hungry at 4 a.m.? The devil’s 
weed got your stomach? Well, 
Boston, compassionate town 
that she is, regally caters to her 
dope smokers, her neurotics and 
her late-night eccentrics. 

Is it Chinese food you want? 
Coming right up! The Kim Toy 
Restaurant on 2 Tyler St. and 
the Song Hee Restaurant at 58 
Beach St., both in Boston’s 
Chinatown, can give you Won 
Ton soup with crisp noodles (and 
everything else) whenever you 
crave it. 

Perhaps you want Italian 
food? Try the Allston Tower of 
Pizza (254-1600) and they'll de- 
liver to your door ’til 3 a.m. Or 
the Hi-Fi Pizza and Giant Sub, 
located at 496 Mass. Ave. in 
Cambridge ‘til 4 a.m. on week- 
ends and 3 a.m. all other nights. 

How about some good old 


American-style cuisine? Well, 


there’s the Danvers Diner, on 
Route 1 North in Danvers. It is, 
in its proprietor’s words, ‘‘a 
drunk stop.” Waiters, wait- 
resses and bartenders who have 
finished work along Route 1’s in- 
terminable plastic nightclub 
strip, pack this place every 
night, making it hard — some- 
times impossible — to get a seat 
at 4 a.m. And, of course, there 
are ubiquitous chains: the Wal- 
dorfs (no, not quite the one you 
New Yorkers remember), with 
one at 327 Washington St.; Al- 
biano’s, with one at 647 Atlan- 
tic Ave. near South Station, one 
at 9 Davis Sq. in Somerville, one 
at 1070 Mass Ave. in Boston and 
another at 1314 Beacon St. in 


ui4ig Aweser 


Where you can get what 
way after dark 


Brookline; the Hayes-Bickford 
at 133 Causeway St. near North 
Station; the White Towers, with 
one on Kneeland Street and an- 
other at Park Square; Jack-in- 
the-Box, at 506 Mass. Ave. in 
Cambridge and 715 Somerville 
Ave. in Somerville; and Dun- 
kin’ Donuts, at Porter Square in 
Cambridge, 282 Somerville Ave. 
in Somerville and at the South- 
ern Artery in Quincy. 

Other non-chain, non-spec- 
tacular eateries — places with 
faded see-through plastic cake 
plates on the counter and “Drink 
Pepsi’ clocks on the wall are: 
The Mayflower Diner at 473 
South Artery in Quincy (open 24 
hours on weekends) and the 1200 
Beacon Street Motel Coffee 
Shop in Brookline. . _ 

If eating-in is more your pref- 
erence, there’s lots of food to be 
had in Boston at any hour of the 
day. Store 24, a two-year-old, 
all-night-grocery chain, now has 
12 locations throughout the Bos- 
ton area. Other chains include 
Sunnyhurst Farms (10 all- 
nighters), two all-night Li’l 
Peach Stores, a bunch of 24- 
hour 7-1ls, nearly 25 all-night 
White Hen Stores, a Stop & 
Shop supermarket near Sym- 
phony Hall on Westland Ave- 
nue, and two Star Markets (the 
Prudential and the Fenway 
stores) — all of them offering the 
late-night food wanderer a 
warm, well-lighted oasis. And if 
you happen to be in search of 
some genuine home-baked, non- 
prepackaged munchies, King 
Bagel, at 421 Harvard St. in 
Brookline, is a place to go either 
day or night. 


Shelter 

Allowing for lots of imagina- 
tive stretching in the meaning of 
the word “shelter,”” we have the 
1200 Beacon Street Motel in 
Brookline (along with just about 
every other motel in and around 
the city), all of the area’s hospi- 
tals, fire departments, police sta- 
tions, both the Greyhound and 
the Trailways bus terminals, 
the waiting lounges of Logan 
Airport, a handful of churches, a 
few illegal all-night bars, the 
self-service all-night car-wash 
stalls (Randy’s Car Wash, at 49 
School St. in Watertown, is one), 
the La Grange Bath House on 


La Grange Street in Boston and 
the Regency Bath House on 
Otis Street (both open from 4 
p.m. to 8 a.m. and both gay 
hangouts), the Twin Cinema X, 


‘Boston’s only all-night movie 


house, located in the groin of the 
Combat Zone on Washington 
Street, the news rooms of the 
city’s dailies, a few all-night ra- 
dio stations, a number of all- 
night laundromats and finally, if 
things really get bad, the hall- 
ways of abandoned and some- 
times not abandoned buildings. 

One place of shelter we'd rec- 
ommend to all those late-night, 
sports-oriented cruisers is the 
Boston Bowl, located at 820 
Morrissey Blvd. in Dorchester. 
With 50 bowling lanes, a’ bunch 
of pool tables, a fairly decent set 
of pinball machines and lots of 
candy machines, the place can 
keep you busy for a good eight- 
hour stretch. Assuming you’ve 
resolved your existential plight 
by becoming a game-freak, the 
place simply can’t be beat at 
four in the morning in Boston. 
Gas 

Besides the Ho-Jo fill-up sta- 
tions/rest stops along the Mass. 
Pike, there are 10 Merit Gas 
Stations (Quincy, Brockton, 
Somerville, Cambridge, Stone- 
ham, Watertown, Saugus, West 
Roxbury, Natick and Lynn) 
ready te pump all-night gaso- 
line into your ever-consuming 
auto. Years~ back, before the 
whole gasoline shortage scenario 
had been played out and before 
late-night holdup statistics had 
begun to sharply climb, a num- 
ber of gas stations used to be 
opened 24 hours. But that was 
years back and regardless of how 
much collective nostalgia our so- 
ciety can now muster, it’s not 
likely that the number of Bos- 
ton’s all-night service stations 
will be increasing. 


Services 
Ernest C. Guarente (227- 
3366) will, for a slight fee, per- 
form a marriage at any time and 
any place. Of all the justices of 
the peace I spoke with, Ernest 
was the only one who enthusias- 
tically consented to performing a 
three-in-the-morning marriage. 
And what is a marriage with- 
Continued on page 14 

















Fall greets the arrival of a truly unique 


department 


dD 


Goods carefully chosen — Goods to please. 
Selected from Europe, India, China, Africa, 
South and North America. 


DD 


. .a department store featuring men’s and 
women’s clothing, gifts, shoes, jewelry, 
accessories, cosmetics, and soaps. 


(@D 


11-23 Boylston Street - Harvard Square 


weekdays 10 


store to Harvard Square. 


9pm, Saturdays 10 — 6pm 
Ph. 492-3440 




















*SHARKTOOTH 


mounted in silver with white yachting 
rope necklace and screw clasp 
These are authentic rare shark teeth 
eaact same worn by top divers 
MAIL ORDER $2.00 
The Nantucket Shark Co 
52B Magazine St 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139 

















Complete Drapery Service 


HOLLY 
CLEANERS 


Drive In To Our New Location 
1314 CENTRE ST. 
NEWTON CENTRE 

Phones 
\ §27-0770 527-0730 











THE MOST HIGHLY 
RECOMMENDED ENTERTAINMENT 
EVENTS IN BOSTON! 


ai4- 


“OPEN — 


Dance and Movement Performances 


eRefreshments 
& 


Participatory Demonstrations 
@ 


A Chance To Enroll In 
Fall/Winter Session 


Saturday ° Sept. 27-(10-6) 


THE 
JOY OF MOVEMENT 
CENTER 


CENTRAL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02139 
536 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


=’ Madhouse Co. 


Biase: YEAR 
THE 


So pames 


An Improvised Musical Boston’ 5 


Revue 
Thurs. 8:30 


“Boston’s Most pargarten 


Famous Export Since 
The Phrase. . . 


The Proposition 
Theater 


241 Hampshire St., 
Pettis 


876-0088 


The Charles Playhouse 
Entertainment Center 


74 Warrenton Street, Boston 


The In The Main Theater 
Tony Award Winners: 
John Kani & _—— Ntshona 


Sizwe Banzi Is 
Dead 


, _ Alternatin 
“ASTONISHING” = with 


7th SMASH MTH! The 
. Student Rush Island 
542-9441 


Of London 


. 
WILD STUNT SHOW 


Group pe 426-6912 


Every 
- Sat & Sun Saturday ¢ Oct. 4 at 11 A.M. 
(Noon & 2 P.M.) 


we “Young Country” 
BANANANOFF A 
BUNCH” 
ah SMASH HIT 
es Sturn BICENTENNIAL 


aa Su a 


“ MUSICAL! 


628-2398 Every Sat-11 & Sun.-Noon 
542-9441 


THE MOST HIGHLY RECOMMENDED COLUMN IS A SERVICE 


OF 


OFF-BEAT PROMOTION ¢ OFF-BEAT PROMOTION ¢ OFF-BEAT PROMOTION 


A Total Publicity & Advertising Service 628-9362 
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LSAT - DAT-GRE- ATCSB 


and we'll give you $60.00 . MCAT- NMB-ECFMG - FLEX 
toward a new >> > | 4{ 


EOUCATIONAL CENTER 
Cartridge Portable 


TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


Ciasses > BOSTON 


Call days, eves. & weekends 


617-261-5150 


542-6136 d Branches in Major US Cities 


355 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON 














Explore 
Texas. & 





TEXAS INSTRUMENTS, THAT IS 


SUPER SCIENTIFICS 








SALE PRICES IN EFFECT 
THROUGH OCT. 4, 1975 


(Sorry No Student Discount On Above Discount Prices) “ 











In Stock If your a full fledged high school, college, or 
HP21 113.95 technical school student we'll give you an 
156.75 


HP22 





extra 5% discount off our regular low price 
HP25 185.25 


just for asking. 
HP55 318.25 


(Student |.D. or proof of enrollment required) 
*With Student Discount We have all the answers. 
BOSTON 1119 Commonwealth Ave. (617) 787-2323 


Open Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m 

BOSTON 40 Bromfield St. (617) 542-6185 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m 
BRAINTREE _ South Shore Plaza (617) 843-0920 
Open Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
WORCESTER 168 Main St. (617) 756-8367 
Open Mon.-Fri 9 am. to 5:30 p.m 

Sat. 9 a.m. to 1p.m 
Pratt St. 
Open 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m 
Thurs.,9 a.m. to9 p.m 








HARTFORD 





Mr. Music 


128 Harvard Ave. Allston 
783-1609 


eUsed Records Bought & Sold 


eNew Records At Low 
Low Prices! 


eComplete Line of Musical 
Accessories 
eSheet Music 


783-1609 || 





INSTRUMENTS 
BOUGHT, SOLD, AND 
REPAIRED 


OPEN 10-7 DAILY 





Once 


Continued from page 6 
in this town, it’s that area 
around lower Washington Street 
that’s been known since World 
War days as the Combat Zone. 
Trucking through the Zone dur- 
ing the day is a relatively 
harmless experience. Por- 
nography is big business and 
everybody’s welcome. At night, 
it’s a little more tense. There was 
so much crime on LaGrange 
Street last summer that the city 
fathers considered closing it to 
traffic (a novel solution when 
you think about it). But you can 
get rolled anywhere in Boston, 
and the Combat Zone is the 
place where people simply take 
off their clothes in saloons, offer 
unholy propositions to each 
other and watch dirty movies. 
Just like at Harvard. 

8. Buy Pizza at the Kwik 
Snak in the Park Street sub- 
way station. The gastronomy 











may be valid, but the at- 
mosphere stinks. 

9. Eat lunch at Jack and 
Marion’s in Coolidge Corner. 
The gastronomy may be valid, 
but the atmosphere... well, 
where else would a decorater jux- 
tapose a Greek frieze with a foot- 
ball mural. 

10. Visit Revere Beach. Like 
Jones Beach, only smaller and in 
Massachusetts. The ocean 
anywhere around Boston has a 
peculiar flavor — and color and 
odor — but you go out to Revere 
for the people. The place is pop- 
ulated by extras from a Damon 
Runvan movie. They closed 
down the rollercoaster some 
years ago, which was wise. Some 
of the bent coathangers were 
slipping off the ends of the two- 
by-fours. 

11. Watch a hockey game at 
the Boston Arena. Not very 
comfortable. If it’s snowing out- 
side, the people in the top 
balcony know it. 

12. See the glass flowers at 
the Peabody Museum. Har- 


vard’s Peabody Museum houses 
a little bit of everything and is 
always worth a visit. What dis- 
tinguishes the world-famous 
glass-flower collection from the 
rest of the Peabody treasures is 
that you’re charged money to 
gaze upon their miniature majes- 
ty. 

13. Ride the swanboats. It is 
true that the Boston Garden 
swanboat rides were instituted 
by an ancient Bostonian who 
harbored a peculiar fascination 
for the opera Lohengrin. Kids 
like the swanboats but generally 
hate Wagner. You'll find that 
there’s really nothing you can do 
in the paddle boats that you 
can’t do as well on shore, except 
have kids spit at you- from the 
footbridge. 


14. Drive out to Malden. A 
useless experience by any stan- 
dards. We promise you won't do 
this more than once. 

15. Spend a night on the 
Boston Common. Birds do it, 
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bees do it — even drunks in trees 
do it. There was a time when 
Boston police used to round up 
hippies at dusk on the Common, 
but things have loosened up 
since then. No doubt it’s still il- 
legal, but sleeping under the 
stars at the very hub of the un- 
iverse should be worth it just for 
the friends you’ll make. 

16. Talk to a Scientology 
freak. They’re everywhere. 
Lurking about on street corners 
carrying clipboards. Better you 
should be accosted by a Krishna 
devotee, a follower of David 
Moses, a Jehovah’s Witness, a 
leper. Scientology cultists ap- 
proach with confidence and ask, 
‘*‘May I ask you a few questions 
about yourself?” 

What they want to do is out- 
line your personality on their 
clipboard and determine that 
you need help from L. Ron Hub- 
bard. This help will cost you — a 
lot. Make sure you don’t commit 
yourself to anything, but once, 
just once, you should listen to 
their rap. Next time you can ask 
them their sign before you tell 
them to drop dead. 





All-Night 


Continued from page 12 

out flowers and fruit baskets? 
For this service, the AA Always 
Send Flowers, Inc., at 120 
Boylston St. (742-9440), will 
gladly accommodate you at any 
hour of the night or early mor- 
ning. (Among AA’s clients have 
been Ethel Kennedy, basketball 
star Earl ‘“‘the Pearl’? Monroe 


! and Art Garfunkel.) 


If, at three in the morning, 
though, you feel like picking out 
your own flowers and fruit, there 
is one alternative (an alterna- 
tive that also includes house- 
plants, vegetables and pump- 
kins in October, and Christmas 
trees in December). At the two 
all-night fruit and vegetable 
stands near Faneuil Hall, at 
Dock Square, for eight months of 
the year (closed Christmas to 
Faster), vou can pick vegetables 
and fruits in season, as well as 


| choose from a wide selection of 


houseplants and flowers. 

The marriage performed and 
an abundant array of flowers and 
fruit baskets ready to be de- 
livered, you need now a place to 
hold the post-marital feast. And 
with but one day's notice, the 


| Hungry Persian Restaurant, at 


14A Eliot Street in Cambridge, 


| will gladly cater your all-night 


party. (For ice cubes you could 
stop on the way over to the res- 
taurant at the all-night ice ven- 
ding machine at either 100 Kirk- 
land St. in Cambridge or 200 
Geneva Ave. in Dorchester.) 

Well, the wedding’s over and 
you now could use something for 
that excruciating headache. And 
at 4:30 in the morning, there’s 
only one place you can go: the 
Phillips Drugstore, at the corn- 
er of Cambridge and Charles 
Streets in Boston. It’s the only 
pharmacy open all-night in the 
Boston area, and so there you 
must go to score whatever drugs 
your ailing body needs. Finally, 
after you’ve been married and 
your headache is just about leav- 
ing and all the $18.75 saving 
bonds and $25 gift checks have 
been safely deposited in the 
bank’s all-night deposit slot, 
there are still a couple of late- 
night alternatives remaining. 
You could look at your newly ac- 
quired spouse, wonder what 
strange psychological lapse led 
you into marriage and then call 
either the Charles River Coun- 
selling Center at 527-4610 in 
Newton or, if you were of a less 
rational temperament, Dial-a- 
Prayer at 773-4500. Or you 
could look at your newly ac- 
quired spouse, understand the 
sanctity of marriage and dance 
off into the rising sun —- albeit 
exhaustedly. 
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Harboring 
Thoughts 

Of Days 
Gone By 


A visit with the boys 
on the docks 





(Top) A scene of the Harbor from a tour 
boat; (above) fish being raised out of the 
fishing ship J. Bradley O'Hara; (right) Joe 
Connolly of the N.E. Fillet Co. goes to work. 








By Dean Huggins 

At six a.m. most of Boston still 
sleeps, but the Harbor is busy. 
The fishermen are working with 
their boats and equipment, while 
they’re either getting ready to 
sail or waiting for the fish auc- 
tion in an hour. It’s a good time 
to walk out on the wharf to see 
what Boston Harbor is like. 

Among the fishermen working 
in the pier is Andrew Chiodi, 45, 
a crewmember on the 50-foot 
Santa Rita. He is preparing the 
trawl line for baiting by getting 
out the snarls, replacing hooks 
and winding it into a tub. 

‘We usually leave early in the 
morning,” he says, “about se- 
ven or eight.”’ Then the ship tra- 
vels six to 10 hours out to the 
grounds to fish for two days and 
return home on the third. “We 
don’t sleep much in this rac- 
ket,” he says. 

Chiodi expects to leave fish- 
ing if he can find another “‘half- 
decent job.” “It’s a hard life,’’ he 
says, “long hours, very strenu- 
ous work. You’re away from 
home a lot of the time and the 
pay isn’t that terrific. When you 
figure out the hours you work, 
you don’t make a lot of money.” 

Another fisherman at the pier 
is Guerwood ‘‘Lockie’’ Lewis, the 
68-year-old skipper of the Ocean, 
a 135-foot steel-hulled beam 
trawler. Lewis’s nickname comes 
from his hometown of Locke- 
port, Nova Scotia. He started 
fishing for his father in Canada 
when he was 15 or 16 and has 
been doing it for 45 years. He 
came to Boston in 1929. 

In those days ‘“‘there were 
plenty of boats and plenty of 
help,”’ he recalls. It wasn’t a 
great lot of money, he adds, but 
the pressures to catch enough to 
meet expenses plus make mon- 
ev were less. Lewis estimates 
that the expenses, including oil, 
have gone up four times since the 
1940s. Fish prices vary as much 
as 15 or 20 cents a pound so a 
captain never knows in advance 
what he will get for his catch. 
Fishermen are. paid a_percen- 
tage of the money remaining af- 
ter expenses are deducted. 

Today, a good catch totals 70,- 
000 pounds, but in the past fish- 
ermen regarded 100,000 pounds 
of haddock and scrod as just the 


beginning of their catch. “Now, 
there isn’t that much around,” 
Lewis says, ‘‘and you’re not sup- 
posed to bring it in if you can 
find it.” 

Government regulations limit 
the percentage of haddock, — 
the money fish — that a boat 
may bring in. Sometimes, fish- 
ermen must search for pollack or 
other fish to build up the catch 
so they can meet the restrictions 
and keep the haddock. 

The Ocean has a crew of 10, 
though other big boats have 
eight. Years ago crews number- 
ed 16 or 17 men. But to make 
money today, the work has to be 
done with half the men and so 
the work is harder. 

Ocean’s trips usually last six 
to 11 days, fishing in Georges 
Bank or the channel off south- 
ern Cape Cod. The nets go over 
the side and are dragged along 
the bottom for one or two hours, 
depending on the location. After 

Continued on page 20 
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The Native Bostonian’s Acrostic 
By Alisa Belinkoff 

The solution (which appears on page 20) is a quote from a work about Boston. Fill 
in the answers to the clues and transfer each letter to the corresponding numbered 
space in the pattern. You may also work backwards, by guessing at words in the solu- 
tion and then transferring the letters to the clue spaces. The first letters of the clue 
answers spell out the title and author of the work from which the quote is taken. 
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A. Catholic “monitor” 











146 215 37. 4 181 111 202 79 
B. 





158 236 121 69 185 91 52 132 
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G Gale ane ce ee ae ee 
226 17 127 33 171 











Madigan of East Boston We eis D> 
85 232 199 167 241 51 115 139 





Local creation by “F” (see below) PI a Sages Le eT) Re —____ —— } silat I | 
188 156 82 220 72 112 178 25 127 ci2zek 129 P 1130 66 











ee ae a a ee a eee | | 
186 73 150 211 13 43 104 | | 140 Rhian r fez s 
| | 


. White nemesis: 100 _____ Se ee ee ees | } 
144 88 173 61 240 193 41 191 222 119 160 108 23 205 + aT ul Me oh 
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Chace INO ees cessed: ers ces ee ee 
83 214 154 38 116 21 
107 D | ig6as 





Leader of 19th century religious commune ee 
9 141 93 231 

Main Street, Mattapan cash iciahalie: teas “aaa ee 2 en ee 
44 165 102 65 125 19 54 168 198 142 224 

For the field artillery saiekdinlin mn Ee een ees cake danas ae ' boats + + M Pe On 

170 97 105 147 218 50 190 113 16 §9 135 71 | | | 19 K)iQ) Sija2 BB 


Massachusetts substitute for India’s cow a ee a en 
162 27 197 5 128 89 221 77 133 


; Cae oe he ees ee 
106 184 48 233 67 10 98 = | e a eee ee 
Zz elz2 es 213 AA) 214 e Us A 2c ce 


Bar to gays 





182 152 100 31 229 12 200 123 164 | 

; INAS | in. oes ee team as sea da eee 226 Pl220 a lean alee * 
204 68 96 242 126 210 180 28 148 63 20 
Old-timeunion '23¢ %)24a6 S |2qi D242 
195 129 225 


. Quincy family 
66 35 92 227 


National Organization of Health Departments (abbrev.) == as Zz. Early New England poetess edith Steet aniadias eames 
15 187 15 159 114 24 155 32 56 90 179 203 230 45 138 


Way to cook “T” (see below) AA. Suburban town 
18 213 149 209 62 81 


New England delicacy BB. Wielder of meat cleaver 
64 145 212 118 76 192 169 


ly RD | cess tes es ee CC. Electronic music synthesizer " 
166 55 86 219 131 189 107 206 42 243 30 177 


Alcohol DD. Sonny 


234 183 163 124 103 137 174 235 22 208 60 29 194 70 


PD ~ te cos ee EE. What the conductor demanded of Charlie ne ee Se eee ee 
36 175 217 216 26 136 176 101 34 110 196 237 75 87 172 53 

19th century Massachusetts governor FF. Voice of Southie 
109 143 120 39 161 228 


Rule GG. Brookline realtor 
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START LIVING MODULARLY: 
= Special introductory eee... setonly 


Here's Style. value and common sense in a 
modular living block system. So versatile 
use it as a sofa. floor pillows. easy chairs 


a bed! Easy to move Flexible enough to fit 

the most mobile lifesty. 2 Fits in your car. even your VW! Now. enjoy beauti- 
ful modern furniture at prices you can afford in this Waterrest exclusive 
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WAKE UP FO THE DIFFERENCE 
All items will be sale priced only while they last. 
Save on waterbeds at Waterrest showrooms throughout the Boston area: Other Sale items BOSTON CAMBRIDGE FRAMINGHAM 

BOSTON, BURLINGTON, CAMBRIDGE, DANVERS, FRAMINGHAM, available only at.. 657 Boylston St. 85 Mt. Auburn St. Rte. 30 Mall 
WALPOLE, HYANNIS, WORCESTER BankAmericard e Master Charge e Instant Financiniy 262-3750 661-8625 879-5442 
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Harbor 


Continued from page 15 
returning to the Harbor, the crew 
has three to four days off before 
going back to sea. 

Capt. Lewis retired about two 
years ago but then returned af- 
ter a year. “I just had to go back 
to work to do something,” he 
said, and social security didn’t 
provide much money. “I thought 
fishing was the only job there 
was. I like going to sea, I sup- 
pose. But in the Depression it 
was a good job.” A fisherman 
had a place to work then, Lewis 
says, something to do and plen- 

™ ty to eat. 

Once the fishermen come in, 
the catch must be auctioned to 
buyers. That takes place at the 
New England Fish Exchange, lo- 
cated at the end of the pier. The 
prices set here determine the 
price of fish throughout New 
England. All the bidding is done 
by weight, before the buyers ev- 
en see the fish. The first session 
establishes the prices for each 
species. Later, if the buyer 
doesn’t like the quality of the 
catch, he tells Robert G. Dunn, 
the Exchange president, who in- 
spects it. Then the catch is re- 
auctioned. 

About 35 buyers representing 
25 companies bid on the Ex- 
change floor now, standing 
around the auctioneer’s calling 
platform. In 1940 and 1950, 
about 300 buyers filled the hall 

“ with 12 auctioneers. Today, 
there are only two auctioneers. 

All boats landing at the pier 
must sell to the Exchange. Usu- 
ally three to five boats tie up a 
day, five days a week. About 24 
draggers, two line trawlers and 
five steamers, or large trawlers, 
operate from the pier now, but in 
the 1940s the pier was the base 
for 57 steamers, 112 draggers and 
14 line trawlers. 

At the present rate, fishing 
will wipe out existing stocks, but 
Dunn estimates that if the fish 
are given the chance to breed 
and grow, the waters would be 
replenished in three to five years. 

Once the fish are auctioned, 
they must be processed. The pro- 
cessing companies on the pier 


treat not only the fish auctioned 
in Boston, but also catches 
trucked in from the Cape, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Cana- 
da and other ports. All fish is 
shipped either fresh or frozen. 
None of it is canned. 

Like the rest of the industry, 
fish processing has declined in 
recent years. Joseph Con- 
nolly, 63, a fillet cutter for New 
England Fillet Co., says that the 
Boston Seafood Workers Union 
once had 2200 members but now 
has 600. Patrick Slowe, 61, a 
packer with New England Fil- 
let, remembers working two or 
three nights a week and a couple 
of Saturdays a month in addi- 
tion to the regular work day. To- 
day, the workers are lucky to get 
eight hours a day, even though 
they’re guaranteed pay for 40 
hours a week. 

The decline in fishing has co- 
incided with a decline in ship- 
ping. Edward Rowe Snow, a 
white-haired, 73-year-old writer 
whose ancestors were sea cap- 
tains, observes that Boston has 
the ‘“‘most perfect port’? on the 
East Coast, because it is one day 
closer than New York to Europe 
and also, believe it or not, a little 
closer to the Panama Canal and 
South America. But Boston still 
loses shipping to other ports. 
Snow thinks that differences be- 
tween capital and labor — be- 
tween longshoremen and ship- 
pers — have driven business 
away. He also attributes the de- 
cline to a shift of investment ca- 
pital from Boston to New York, 
even by Boston capitalists. 

Snow, who still digs clams and 
narrates a Boston Harbor tour 
for the Bay State-Spray and Pro- 
vincetown Steamship Co. on 
Long Wharf, also notes the gra- 
dual disappearance of the pas- 
senger trade. In the time he has 
known the Harbor, a dozen 
steamships operated regular 
routes to New York, Bangor, 
Maine, Philadelphia, Florida, 
South America and other places. 
But no trans-Atlantic ships any- 
where are making money now, 
thanks to the airplane, which 
killed passenger service, and the 
trucking industry, which hurt 
the coastal steamers. The last 
time the passenger ship Amer- 
ica ran — seven years ago — it 
lost $10 million in 12 months. 


Boston is mostly an oil port 
now and some Harbor people 
have hopes of building up the 
container trade. About 100 to 125 
ships visit the Harbor each 
month. The winter is the busy 
time because of the oil tankers. 

State and federal law requires 
all incoming and outgoing ships 
to have a pilot on board. Pilots 
are supposed to be more famil- 
iar with the local waters than 
anyone in the ship’s crew. The 
pilots station one of their own 
boats 14 miles out and meet each 
incoming ship. A pilot takes the 
ship in until it meets the tugs, 
which guide it to the docks. An 
outgoing ship simply drops the 
pilot at the station boat. The pi- 
lots who work Boston Harbor are 
on call 24 hours a day for two 
weeks and then get a week off. 

Once a ship docks, longshore- 
men start to unload. Tom O’Bri- 
en, a 47-year-old longshoreman, 
reports that business is “very, 
very slow.” Ninety percent of the 
work is containerized now, and 
1500 tons of cargo can be un- 
loaded in less than a day with 
one gang of 20 men. In the old 
days the same size load would 
have taken 100 men three days 
and a couple of nights. Long- 
shoreman Albert Kline, 55, 
thinks business is now the worst 
it has been in 25 years. 

Several private companies of- 
fer tours of the Harbor. In addi- 
tion to providing an opportunity 
to learn about the history and 
the law of the waterfront, these 
tours show the drastic changes 
which have taken place in the 
Harbor in the last 10 or 20 years. 
The wharfs and waters of Bos- 
ton brought the city wealth and 
power, but now parts of the Har- 
bor are desolate. Not many years 
ago, the Charlestown and South 
Boston Navy Yards were filled 
with ships, but today the wharfs 
at South Boston are decaying 
and collapsing. 

There are a few people, such as 
Tilden Davis, who live at the 
Harbor. ‘‘Butch” Davis, 32, 
rents the 90'2-foot tug boat Lu- 
na tied up at Commercial Wharf. 
Built in 1928, the Luna was once 
the pride of the Harbor, and Da- 
vis has an option to buy it, hav- 
ing moved on board in January. 
His sleeping quarters are in the 
small aft cabin, and the galley is 


below the wheelhouse. 
ship’s engine room takes up the 
space between the galley and the 
cabin and its twin diesels fill up 
most of the hull. The boat needs 
13 feet of water to float. Davis 
wants to take out the engines 
and turn the boat into an apart- 


The: 


ment, retaining the outside lines. 

“It’s quiet, unbelievably quiet 
even in the summer,” he says. 
Once he had a party with 80 
guests on board. 

“I think of this as a house,” he 
said, “and who has a house in 
the city?” 
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Title and author: The Proper Bostonians by Cleveland Amory 

Quote: “The proper Bostonian is not by nature a traveler. The Beacon Hill 
lady who, chided for her lack of travel, asked simply, ‘Why should | travel when 
I'm already here?’ would seem to have put the matter in a nutshell — also her 
compatriot who, arriving in California and asked how she came west, replied, 
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' hair-fashions @ all beauty services 


1722A Mass. Ave., Camb. 868-7848 











PERMANENT 
HAIR REMOVAL 
Private Office — 426-2205 


Out Patient Clinic — 423-5535 
(At Reduced Rates) 


eMember & Past President of Mass. 
Assoc of Electrologists & American 
Electrolysis Assoc. 

Member & Past Director Electrolysis 
Soc. Amer. 

| ePast Comm. Board of Reg. of Elec- 
trologist 

eState Lic. Electrologist & instructor 
Professional Electrology Consultant 
Dean of Eleanor F. Roberts Institute |; 
of Electrology 

‘eListed in Who's Who 


Eleanor F. Roberts 
59 Temple Place, Boston 
Mass. 02111 
Call for Brochure 
Re: Training at Roberts Institute 
Other Offices . 
|Framingham— Lowel|— Northampton 
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Water Couch 


$240.00 





Octagonal 
$350.00 





Paul Revere 
$480.00 


TWO FOR ONE” 
SALE 


? Fall is the beginning of the “Can-: 
adie Season.” As it gets darker 
earlier there is more time to enjoy 
candlelight. To get you started 
-this fall we are having a Two For 
- One Sale on a line of unscented 
: pillar candles. They are all 3” in 

diameter and either 6”; 9” or 12”. 

jtall. So come and get them while: 

, they last. If this is your first visit to’ 
our store you will be “delighted” 

. at the wide selection of candles. 
: and holders. New Item This Fall — 

a candle adapter that you screw, 

» into a light socket to make it safe: 

H to hold a regular candle. Great for: 
: chandeliers, floor lamps and wall 


» Candle&Candlemaking Supplies 
85 Newbury St., Boston! 
262-0132 
Open daily 10am-6pm 


Bring This Ad For 
A FREE Candle 
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Y&D AUTO BODY 
OPEN SATURDAYS 


Painting & Body Work 


Foreign Cars Our Specialty 
432 Green St., Cambridge 


Behind the Central Square YMCA 


Call 547-4564 
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application! Jill 


iKane's ACTION 


GROUP, Box 822? \ 
MANVILLE, NJ 08835 

















leave Boston 9:30 AM caine 6:45 PM 
Dance, singalong, laugh and play with 
the boat's own merry making band. 
Food and drink always on hand. 


Cruise through Boston Harbor 

to Georges Island. Cruises are 

narrated by Edward Row Snow. 
Saturday and Sunday only, 
10:00 AM, 2:00 PM, 4:30 PM. 


All boats leave from the 
center of Long Wharf opposite the 
Chart House Restaurant 
(MBTA Blue Line Aquarium Station) 
Bay Stat State,Spray 
Creme Company 
20 Long Wharf, Boston, (617) 723-7800 
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Four Beacon Hillers 
You Won't See on TV 


Life violates art 


Robert Kennedy, co-owner of the Kennedy Studios on Joy 
Street, is a well-known Boston artist. 

“Most people don’t know that Beacon Hill is really two places. 
There’s the south slope and the north slope. The south slope is 
where all your myths come from: the old Bostonian mansions, the 
Brahmins, the money. Those streets lead up to the State House pa- 
rallel to the Garden and the Common. The north slope is totally 
different: Hancock Street, Bowdoin Street, Derne Street, Myrtle 
Street. People who move into the Hill on the south slope are trying 
to maintain a phoney image like the Lassiters on the TV show. | live 
in a converted stable behind my studio on Joy Street, the north 
slope. | like it because it’s heterogeneous. Next door to me is a 
black family, on the other side is an Italian family and after that a 
Puerto Rican family. 

“What draws Beacon Hillers together is tolerance. | never re- 
member anyone painting anyone else’s door black. Years ago, the 
Faneuil School on Joy Street started busing kids in to beef up en- 
rollment. We had black kids, special children, Italians — and 
nobody madé any noise. 

“A lot of students live on the Hill, and Suffolk University lends an 
academic quality to the life here. What’s humorous is the parking 
problem the students create, and they all have to be initiated into 
the driving system to outwit the one-way streets. The kids make it 
more of a neighborhood. 

“Then there are your nouveau riche up on the south slope pre- 
tending to be sophisticated. But your real Brahmins don’t act that 
way. | know plenty who drive around in station wagons and wear ec- 
centric clothing.” 





uBWeYsS ueYdes 





Lillian McGillicudy sits in an arm chair in front of her Grove Street \-:: 
basement apartment all day, every day, 360 days a year. She goes ©. 
to Kentucky for five days every Christmas. She’s the kind of person = 
Kojak would go to for information. 

“| worked in the Boston Navy Yard. I’m a welder and a first-class 33; 
machinist. Now I'm living off my disability and my savings and | try to | 
be a good block mommy. Most of my thing is taking care of kids — 
making sure they have their keys, helping them park their cars, 
seeing that they write home to their parents. 

“This neighborhood hasn't changed in 55 years. You take the 
students out of here and the young people and you'd have a ghost 
town. If it weren't for the students, the landlords wouldn't be able to 
fill up the apartments. It’s always been like that even during the war. 
Now we have people who work at Mass. General living around here 
— people who can’t afford to live out of town. 

“As far as the school goes, you know we love the little black chil- 
dren and the little white children. We've got both kinds right here on 
this street. | help them all get to school in the morning. 

“We’re getting a better class of people in here now. We've got 
some good nurses and the students are better, too. | still keep this: 
bank book for bail money because sometimes some of my kids get #4\\ 
into trouble. ] 

“| love Boston and there’s no place on earth like Beacon Hill.” 

“Have you seen the Beacon Hill television show?” we asked. 

“| wouldn't waste my time lookin’ at that.” 

“Would you ever move away from the Hill?” 

“Never. The only time I'd move is when | can’t sit here and work 
anymore. If you people ever need any help, you just come by.” 





The Charles Street Meeting House serves a distinct community: 
the young gays on the Hill. The church, under the leadership of Rev. 
Randy Gibson, serves several thousand people a week and is one 
of the only churches open seven days a week, 365 days a year. 

“The comments of Beacon Hill people about Beacon Hill are /u- 
dicrous,” Gibson says. “As ludicrous as they all think the program 
is, they're all watching it. They’re watching something they consi- 
der an abortion. There’s nothing wrong with the real Beacon Hill 
that death won't cure. But the old Beacon Hillers have a way of 
hanging on, even in their after life. 

“But people here are conservative enough to understand the 
concept of conserving values. Take Roger Allen Moore, president 
of the local civic association. He doesn’t care what's inside the 
buildings, whether it's the Communist Party of America or any- 
thing, but he thinks the outside of a building is the integrity of the 
Hill. | can dig where he’s coming from.” 





Kevin White is the Mayor of Boston. He lives on Mt. Vernon 
Street, where the exteriors for the TV series were filmed. 

“Most people think of Beacon Hill as a musty old museum or a 
bastion of Brahmins. Actually, it’s a place where all sorts of people 
live who aren't rich or famous or don’t have ancestors who came 
over on the Mayflower. It’s a small town, maybe a little more cos- 
mopolitan than other neighborhoods in the city, but nonetheless a 
place where you can go for an ice cream on a Sunday or for a walk 
with your children through the park. You can even bring the park to 
you. One morning my daughter Caitlin and | were walking to City 
Hall and found a wounded sparrow. We brought him home, and af- 
ter he saw the rooms, he flew off. He recovered quickly, | guess. 
Seriousily, you can find kids on the street playing hockey during the 
winter like other kids in other neighborhoods. The only difference is 
that they might run into the likes of Samuel Eliot Morison. 

“Maybe that’s what makes life on the Hill so unique. The diversi- 
ty, the informality, yet the immediacy with history and great tradi- 
tions. While everyone accepts tradition nonchalantly, when the cob- 
blestones and bricks are threatened, people band together to have 
legislation passed to preserve them. 

“Maybe what links Beacon Hillers together is an appreciation of 
history, of tradition. Many |times that respect for tradition is mistak- 
en for snobbishness, which is actually a fine sense of discrimina- 
tion. You might say Beacon Hillers are snobs about taste, about 
quality. H 

“Beacon Hillers live there more by choice than by fact of birth. 
The young kids, the professionals, the artists, the DARs. You don't 
need any longevity of residence to be accepted. If / were to sum up 
my impressions of life on the Hill in one word, I'd say ‘diversity.’ You 
can have breakfast at the Ritz or a game of frisbee all in the same 


neighborhood.” 
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A Plan for This 


Previewing fall’s cultural calendar 





THEATER 


By Carolyn Clay 
Oh, how we dread writing this 
arts roundup, fall after fall. It 
isn’t just that we’re lazy and 
hate shuffling through all those 
Charles Cohen another-crum- 
plet-for-your-trashbasket _ re- 
leases. Most of our local com- 
panies disband for the summer, 
probably so that the members 
might skulk off to summer stock 
or their fathers’ shoe stores, ga- 
.thering enough nuts to get 
through another winter of act- 
ing for a living. And when we 
start calling around the first of 
September with perky requests 
for definite plans, the Rep-ers, 
Caravanees and various Ensem- 
bleniacs are still wading through 
the summer’s mail, very confus- 
ed about what’s up. 


Predicting the downtown 
theater season, even days ahead 
of scheduled bookings, is a job 
for Jean Dixon. The Globe’s Ke- 
vin Kelly gave it a thoughtful try 
a month or so ago, and already, 
much he reported has been ren- 
dered inoperative. Gower Cham- 
pion has a bleeding ulcer — nix 
on his plans for a musical ver- 
sion of Hamlet. And something 
called American Musical, to star 
Tammy Grimes, Patrice Mun- 
sel, John Raitt, Dick Shawn, Cy- 
ril Ritchard and Lillian Gish, 

~ has likewise wafted off into Ne- 
ver-Never Land. Too bad — we 
were looking forward, as the cast 
sounds like something cooked up 
for an Art Fern tea-time movie. 





By now, most of you have been 
apprised of the collapse of the 
Boston arm of the Kennedy Cen- 
ters American Bicentennial 
Theater, projected to include 
productions of Long Day’s Jour- 
ney into Night, (with Jason Ro- 
bards graduating from Jamie, Jr. 
to the miserly patriarch of the 
Tyrone clan), Bus Stop, The 


Rainmaker (to star Elizabeth 
Ashley) and the Kaufman/Fer- 
ber sendup of the Barrymores, 
The Royal Family. Local pro- 
ducer Norman Stephens had 
contracted with the Kennedy 
Center to bring the first three of 
the series to Boston and garner- 
ed local financing thought suffi- 
cient to cover the running costs 
of the three productions. 

Alas, the American Bicenten- 
nial Theater bit the Boston dust 
early on, with the solitary run of 
The Skin of Our Teeth, Skin, 
though it met (surprisingly) with 
Pollyannal kudos from the dail- 
ies and did respectable business 
for a straight play, had been as 
lavishly mounted in Washing- 
ton as a major gawdy-is-better 
musical. Losing $10-$15,000 
weekly during its August run, 
Skin ate up the available finan- 
cing. And then some pretty up- 
pity demands emanated from 
the Kennedy Center, and their 
production of The Scarecrow was 
yanked, three days before its La- 
bor Day opening. Jimmy Hulse, 
manager of the Colonial Thea- 
ter, where the American Bicen- 
tennial Theater was to have 
nested, maintains that we were 
“incredibly fucked over by the 
Kennedy Center,” that “Rocke- 
feller couldn’t have met their de- 
mands in three days.” Producer 
Stephens, who is still sort of 
wangling for the Kennedy Cen- 
ter production of Sweet Bird of 
Youth and who lost a sizable in- 
vestment to The Scarecrow, con- 
siders that ‘‘a bit harsh.’’ The 
Kennedy Center and Xerox 
simply weren’t willing to subsi- 
dize the Boston engagements, 
and the simple fact is that Skin 
didn’t sell enough tickets to meet 
its high expenses. (August is 
“the pits’ where box office is 
concerned; everyone’s vacation- 
ing on the Cape, spending their 
money to see Patty Duke in My 
Fat Friend.) The moral of this 
story is, of course, that you 
shouldn’t bet money on advance 
bookings. But people do, and the 
Colonial staff is still busily re- 
funding the Scarecrow advance. 

We report tomorrow’s news on 
the Rialto dubiously, then, but 
we do report it. Presently book- 
ed in the Colonial (October 27- 
November 8) is Arnold Ben- 
nett’s Habeas Corpus, a stylized 
farce about an English physic- 
ian, his oddball associates and a 
“mighty wurlitzer’ (Doctor in 
the House or letter to Pent- 
house?). In December we can ex- 


Season 


pect Enid Bagnold’s A Matter of 
Gravity for three weeks. This 
“philosophical comedy” stars 
Katharine Hepburn in a grand- 
mother/grandson romance. Ka- 
tharine is, predictably, a rural 


_New England upper-class ‘‘Lov- 


er Among the Ruins.” Gravity 
will be followed at the Colonial 
by a four-week engagement of 
the tremendously successful Al- 
an Ackroyd comedy, Absurd Per- 
son Singular. 

The Wilbur Theatre has 
booked Robert Patrick’s Kenne- 
dy’s Children, October 4, for 
three weeks, en route from Lon- 
don to Broadway. Directed by 
Clive Donner (who directed such 
films as What’s New, Pussy- 
cat?, Nothing But the Best and 
The Caretaker), Kennedy’s Chil- 
dren was described in the Lon- 


screw his girlfriend. It won last 
season’s Tony Award for the best 
non-musical play and is still 
playing in New York, where To- 
ny Perkins recently took over the 
lead. 

The Shubert will remain dark 
until October 20, when Ron ‘‘Su- 
perfly’”’ O’Neal opens in Murray 
Schisgal’s whacked-out. All 
About Town, directed by Dus- 
tin Hoffman. Then, on Novem- 
ber 11, the new Hal Prince/Ste- 
phen Sondheim musical, Paci- 


fic Overtures, will try out at the ° 


Shubert prior to a Broadway op- 
ening. That one’s about Admir- 
al Perry in Japan and will be fol- 
lowed by another new musical 
called Benjamin Franklin in Par- 
is, starring Burl Ives! In Jan- 
uary Deborah Kerr is scheduled 
for a May-December romantic 


A scene from Equus, opening Nov. 18 at the Wilbur 


don Times as ‘“‘an elegy for the 
American ’60s, an enthralling 
spiritual graph of the decade.” 
In grand American tradition, 
this is another “bar play,” set on 
the Lower East Side of New 
York, where the characters try to 


drink away the muddle the ’60s’ 


made of their minds. 

Though it hasn’t yet been cast, 
the Wilbur has booked Peter 
Shaffer’s Equus November 18 for 
eight weeks, to be staged by John 
Dexter, who also directed the 
London and New York produc- 
tions of the play. For those who 
just crawled off Guam, wonder- 
ing if the war’s over, Equus is a 
dramatic confrontation between 
an angst-ridden psychiatrist and 
a disturbed young man whose 
jumbled fantasies of gods and 
equines have led him, in a rage, 
to blind six beloved horses be- 
cause they “‘saw” him fail to 


comedy called Souvenir. In Fe- 
bruary we are supposed to see 
Nicol Williamson sing in a Rich- 
ard Rodgers/Sheldon Harnick 
musical about Henry VIII, en- 
titled Rex, and Raisin (cancel- 
led last season) is due again 
March 8. There is nothing defi- 
nite set for the much-talked- 
about Michael Bennett music- 
al, A Chorus Line, but it’s a pos- 
sibility for one of the downtown 
theaters in December or Janu- 
ary. 

Since long-range planning is a 
farcical notion in their business, 
the Charles Playhouse opts to 
make a virtue of exasperating 
necessity and, according to pro- 
ducer Frank Sugrue, will in the 
future embrace a policy of 
‘hangin’ loose.’’ Many times, he 
explains, the most exciting stuff 
becomes available at the last 
minute, and he likes being free to 


pounce on it. As this is the rule 
by which the Charles snagged 
the currently running South Af- 
rican plays, Sizwe Banzi Is Dead 
and The Island, it seems a sound 
enough policy to me. Though the 
papers aren’t signed, and Su- 
grue is hesitant to make a defi- 
nite announcement, a Novem- 
ber opening of Boccaccio, a new 
musical based on The Decamer- 
on, looks pretty well sewed up. 
Boccaccio premiered last season 
at Washington’s Arena Stage 
and is currently preparing for a 
New York opening October 13. 
Other Charles possibilities in- 
clude Terrence McNally’s Bad 
Habits, two outrageously black 
one-acts set in an asylum for the 
filthy rich, and Diamond Studs, 
the country-western drag circus 
very loosely tied to the life and 
times of Jesse James. (Sugrue 
says we have to see it to believe 
it.) The Madhouse Company of 
London continues in the Charles 
Cabaret and may open a whole 
new can of comedy there next 
month. Also under consider- 
ation is a satirical revue called 
Pretzels. 

Most of our non-commercial 
resident companies won’t kick 
off their seasons until early Oc- 
tober, but there is much afoot — 
not all of it here. The Cam- 
bridge Ensemble is performing 
its production of Deathwatch 
off-off-Broadway, and the Pro- 
position’s Corral will settle off- 
Broadway this fall. Caravan is 
scheduled to play Bobbi Ausu- 
bel’s Focus On Me in New York 
in November, in conjunction 
with the New York Radical Fem- 
inists. Composer Harry Nilsson 
is making noise about trans- 
porting the Boston Rep produc- 
tion of The Point to London. 
Stage One shoves off in Octo- 
ber for Wroclaw, Poland (Gro- 
towski sleeps here) to partici- 
pate in the ‘“‘V Festival of th 
Open Theatre,” to be followe 
by gigs in Zurich, Copenhagen 
Amsterdam and Oslo, most o 
them in conjunction with state 
theater schools. 

Here in town, the most awe- 
some undertakings are at One 
Boylston Place where the Bos- 
ton Repertory Theatre is, in- 
deed, spending lots of money to 
transform the old Ace Record- 
ing Studio, purchased by the 
company last year, into a spiffy 
220-seat theater. Right now, it 
looks like the rubble of the Roxy 
(minus Gloria Swanson), but 

Continued on page 24 





Free World Mechanics Announces: 
“INSTANT CARMA” 


We have discovered a way for both mechanics and car owners to come away from repair jobs 


satisfied. You rent space and tools in a clean, well lit garage on TUDOR STREET in CAMBRIDGE 


and the mechanics show you how to do the work yourself. All you pay is $2.50 per hour — 
thereby cutting out labor costs and doubts about whether your car is repaired properly. 
We have: Tune up parts and tools at discount prices; Friendly, patient mechanics. 

Also, REGISTRATION for Auto Repair Courses is going on Now. Classes begin the week of Sept 29. 


“whatever your problem, you can fix it up at...” 


ecnarva! 


33 Tudor Street Cambridge, Ma. 02139 354-9339 . 
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The Audiophile Store 


minuteman’s audio world 


A year—round hi—fi show of all THE brand names in the exciting world of audio at one convenient location. 


Looking for a hi-fi system. ... 
then consider the following: 








Technics harman/kardon 


byPanasonic . 


receivers 


© YAMAHA eas 


e rage : 
e a ee oe Ww : 

cd 
HARMAN/KARDON 430 25 watts min. RMS per 


per channel, both channels driven into 8 ohms 
from 20Hz to 20 kHz, with less than 0.5% THD. 





TECHNICS SA-5150 16 watt minimum RMS 
per channel at 8 ohms, from 40 to 20,000 Hz, © 
with no more than 0.8% distortion. 


YAMAHA CR600 A Superbly sensitive, low 
distortion tuner, with pre-amp control section. 


Two direct-couple power amplifier channels, 
rated at 35 continuous watts. 





i 


amplifiers 


SAE MARK XXV/2500 300 Watts per channel 
min. RMS into 8 Ohms at less than 0.05% TDH 
(both channels driven 20 Hz to 20kHz) 


preamplifiers 
HAH 


a 
2 


SAE MARK 1B Incomparable is not a term to take 
lightly. In test after test the Mark 1B Stereo Pre- 
amplifier has led the industry in every respect. 


harman/kardon 





HARMAN/KARDON CITATION SIXTEEN 
150 watts min RMS per channel, both channels 
driven into 8 Ohms from 20 Hz to 20 kHz, with 
less than 0.5% THD. 





BGW 250 85 watts min. sine wave continuous 

average power output per channel with both 

channels driving 8 Ohm loads over a power band 

from 20 Hz to 20 kHz. The maximum TDH at any power 
any power level from 250- milliwatts to 85 watts 

shall be no more than 0.1% 





Dhave Vinear 


C a anand 
fn wh® “' (+? 


~~ & - 


PHASE LINEAR 4000 Total distortion less than .25% 
Frequency response Phono: within + 1dBof R1AA 


from 20 Hz to 20 kHz. Full Output 8 voits RMS 


Technics 


by Panasonic 


TECHNICS SU 9600 Frequency response from 
2 Hz to 100 kHz, + 0/-3 dB. Total Harmonic Distortion: 
0.02%. Features wide dynamic range equalizer. 





speakers 


Kons. ourer 


DAHLQUIST PHASED ARRAY DOQ-10 The ‘Phased 
Array” concept (patents pending) has been developed 
to fill the needs of the critical person who is searching 
for the subtle, elusive quality of ‘‘realism.” 


UBL 


JBL 100 CENTURY Will produce clean sound 
at comfortable listening levels when driven by 
an amp with as little output as 10 watts RMS, 
but will provide optimum performance at high 
volume when driven by as much as 150 watts 

RMS per channel. 


AR-10 TT Designed to reproduce music in the home 
as accurately as the state of the art permits. Its 
ability in this respect represents a number of signif- 
icant evolutionary improvements over previous 
designs. 





turntables 


harman/kardon 


HARMON/KARDON RABCO ST7 


Straight line tracking arm produces 0% 
tracking error, zero skating force, and 
no vertical or horizontal friction. 


BIC MODEL 940 


Comparabie in performance with the best 
turntables now available. This belt drive 
turntable incorporates automatic and multiple 
play features without sacrificing performance. 


TECHNICS SL 1500 Direct drive system eliminates 
belts, idlers, or other reduction mechanisms. F eather 
touch damped cueing for smooth tonearm descent. 
Anti-skating for improved tracking and stability. 





cartridge 


ee ey 
one . 


STANTON 681 EEE 


If you haven't considered these components... then you should. . . 


In Cambridge at 30 Boylston St. 
Mon. -Fri., 9am to 9 pm 


Sat., 9am to6pm 8648727 


SONUS BLUE LABEL 


CNA ° 


ADC—XLM MARK II 


MICRO ACOUSTICS QDC-1 


if you want the best for your audio aollar. 


= In Lawrence at 406 Essex St. 
Mon. -Fri., 10 am to 8 pm 


Sat., 10 am to 6 pm 687-0777 
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Many Competitors, 
But No Competition. 


B.A. Holmes wants to prove to you that you can go into 
many furniture stores around town, see things you ike but 

end up buying them from us at lower prices. So, pull up a 

seat and lets talk about sitting down 

= Hungry tor 
dining room set: 
comes complete 
square pedestal table and 4 

* matching chairs, all in natural 
wood grain. Bring beauty to 
your meals without ab bite 
in your budget. Only * $1 49° 


The ever-popular walnut 
bentwood rocker. We ve seen 
this model in lots of plac es for 


a butcher: block 
This one 
with 36 





$129.95, but_we can sell it to 
you tor just $99°° European 
design with wicker seat 
99 It you don’t have lots to 
3 /\ spend, but you re still in the 
{~~ \ market for a great seat, try a 
\ butterfly chair. Foldable 


)N a Sy lightweight and completely 
A ° 
x comfortable — comes in all 
|e a ‘ 

a J colors and is even washable 
wa $24°° 
Just a small assortment. but after you ve run into all our 
comretitors, come over and test-rest these items — you'll be 
sold on the price right away 


b.a. holmes ....... 


SALES- qi. | 
Bostone 536-4422 oP a. 








1096 Boylston St., 
9-6 


%2 block from Mass. Ave. & Auditorium MBTA 














And speak it. And understand it. 
And read it. And write it. 
And travel with it. 
And make love with it. 
And a favorable first impression. 
And make a sale with it. 
Anda lasting friendship with it. 
And make a merger with it. 
And buy groceries in Acapulco with it. 
And ignore sub-titles with it. 

And read menus with it. And Cervantes 
And declare your independence with it 
And your intentions. 

And forget your troubles with it. 

_ And your inhibitions. 
And discover San Antonio with it. 
And Madrid. And Buenos Aires. 


TRY IT. 





Try a FREE lesson . just call... 


237-4541 
40 William St 
Weilesley 


| Sullivan Language Schools 


An educational division of Benavioral Research Laboratories, Inc 


. no obligation .. . 





Continued from page 22 
burly men are skittering about in 
hard hats, wielding hammers, 
and an opening is set for late No- 
vember with Murder at the Bos- 
ton Garden by Robin Brecker, a 
member of the company. The 
new play, a comedy- mystery fea- 
turing behind-the-scenes mur- 
| der and mayhem at the Garden 
| and a fictitious basketball team 
called the Boston Ceramics, will 
he directed by Susan McGinley. 
With so much going for them 
a new theater rubbing shoul- 
ders with the Colonial and an op- 
eration that supports the Rep’s 
17 members, none of whom have 
| joined Actors’ Equity the 
company appears to have taken 
to heart repeated suggestions 
that they beef up their artistic 
act. to match the new facilities 
and their excellent reputation for 
administrative competence. The 
group’s bugaboo has been the 
lack of a really able director. 
They operate as a collective and 
have passed the director’s baton 
among them with varying re- 
sults. This season, they will em- 
ploy outside directors and hold 
open auditions. Not only have 
they hired McGinley to direct 
Brecker’s new play, but Ted Ka- 
zanoff, whose reputation as both 
a director and acting coach is im- 
pressive, will direct Mark Me- 
doff’s Obie-winning When You 






















Everything Needed 
to fixup 
E decorate your apartment 












| BOOKCASES 


24Wx36Hx11'.D 
7 -——  f | * Sturdy Hardboard backing 
;° sa assembled 










1x12) stock 


39¢ 


With This Ad 























Z——)s4.90 . 
With This Ad 
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= d-CON® four/gone 
i Automatic Room Fogger — 
Roach Killer 

Closest thing to a 
Professional Exterminator 











CINDER 


woe 












BLOCKS Compare Our Low Prices 


On CORK 
CORK BLOCKS 





CEILING PAINT $399 - ee 


one coat White Latex 








With This Ad ee ee oe 
UTILITY SHELVING woke <a 
‘Thick. 12” x 48” 12" x 96" $499 With This Ad 
Reta: List $2 5( 


sii particle board shelving With This Ad 














at an incredibly low price! Reg $239 Pi RAS 

CORK PANELS =: <c «: 
With This Ad Only $4 98 arate fee 
Reg $1.35 neighbors $395 








mproves stereo a 


We Cut Plywood 
for shelving, tabletops, bed 
boards etc. 


Baka This Ad 


Jetail List $5 95 


coustics 

makes a great 
background for 
posters & paintings 

















Ply-Gems Paneling Centers 


F 55 Brainerd Rd. 






rons. 2 
FIRST NATIONS. < Alliston 731-5620 OPEN 
= _commave from B.U. — Go out bound MON. 
on Comm. Ave. — Take 
oanel= First Left After a : FRI. 


Crossing Harvard Ave 

















ATLAS OF SEXUAL PLEASURES 

Straightforward, totally revealing European approach to mas- 
turbation, erogenous areas, special love techniques, homosex- 
uality, nymphomania, exhibitionism. Beautiful color photos in 
explicit detail. 183 pages. Advertised at &16.95 Now $6.95 


PHOTO GUIDE OF SEXUAL LOVE (Sexual Paradise) 
New sex manual from Europe tells you WHAT TO DO HOW 
TODOIT...WHENTODOIT. Over 150 explicit photos in coior 
and b&w of alive, unafraid, nude couple in a variety of pre-coital 
and coital positions. Explores the whole field of physical love, 
including the building of sexual power, sexual stimulation, tecn 
niques for building passion, and more. Over 1/2 million copies 
sold at $12.95. Now available im soft cover from Adam & Eve 
exclusively for just $6.95 Large 12” x 9°. Uncensored and 
unabridged. 


Order both for only $12.95 Satisfaction guaranteed or com- 
plete refund. 

Order from ADAM & EVE, Dept. DBD-6 

403 Jones Ferry Road, P.O. Box 400 


Carrboro, N.C. 27510 VEVS 











Comin’ Back, Red Ryder? for the 
Rep. An October 7 opening is 
scheduled for the Performance 
Center at the Garage in Cam- 
bridge. (The Performance Cen- 
ter will serve as temporary head- 
quarters for the Rep while reno- 
vation of their own building is 
completed.) When You Comin’ 
Back, Red Ryder? takes place in 
a sleazy New Mexican diner and 
is a hip version of the classic wes- 
tern tale of the stranger who 
rides into town and rides out 
again, having left his mark. In 
the Medoff play, billed as an 
“off-beat comic thriller,’ seven 
people are held captive in the 
hash house by a modern desper- 
ado who flees at davbreak, and 
nothin’ ain't never the same 
again. 

Certainly the Boston Reper- 
| tory Theatre leads the pack in 
| the grant-securing department. 
Not only were they able to con- 
vince the New England Mer- 
chants Bank to mortgage their 
building project (and the banks 
don’t like theater groups one 
bit), but they have also recently 
secured a grant from Boston 200 
(to be privately matched) to re- 
store Boylston Place, on which 
their building fronts. Classy as 
the name sounds, Boylston Place 
is the alley next to the Sugar 
Shack and the Colonial Thea- 



















CARPET 


CORNER 
of Boston 


re 
























Celebrating 
Week 4 of 
Grand Opening 


Shop at Home 723-6260 
203 Portland St. — Opposite No. Station 
2nd Floor of Soboff’s Furniture Showroom 
Daily & Sat. 9-4 © Wed. Eve. til 9 













ter, often referred to as ‘“‘Hooker 
Alley.”’ Architect William Grin- 





|SEE US 
AND SAVE 
FREE 

Water Pillow 


When you go looking for 







BEDS 


BUY FROM US AND SAVE 











4 frames kiln dried ALL SIZES 
KING SIZE 


Liners All Sizes Available $ 5.00 
MATTRESS $1 9. 


20 Mil. Vinyl 
WATERBED SUPPLIERS 


Mattress (All Sizes) 
Plenty of Free Parking 


CAMBRIDGE 
138 Alewite Brook Pkwy. Ate. 16 
In the same building as Slumberworld 


BEDFORD, MA. (Rte. 4) 


Great Rd. Shopping Ctr. Lexington Bedford Line 
| 


DEDHAM, (Rte. 1) 








Lower level of Lehigh Metal Bidg 
Between Rte. 2 rotary and Fresh 


Pond ye Ctr. Open Dail 
10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. Tel fe 6650 


Leave Rte. 128 at Bedford exit 44N 
We are one mile down the road at 
Great Rd. Shop. Ctr. Open Mon. 
Tues. Wed. Sat. ‘til 5:30 P.M. 

Tel. 275-8869 

In the same building as Slumber- 
world. Open Mon., 








On Norweed Dedham Line. 
Exit 60S- off 128 


9:30-9:30 Wed. & Sat. to 5:30 
Tel. 329-4378 








RAYNHAM (Rt. 44) 


Ext 32W 
Off Ate. 24 







- Tel. 823-7428 
Use our credit pian, BankAmericary or Master Charge 90 day no interest 


WATER 






dereng (who also designed the 
new theater) has drawn a plan 
for the restoration of Boylston 
Place as a pedestrian mall, re- 
plete with greenery and the ori- 
ginal cobblestones. Everyone’s 
thrilled but Les Girls. 

The Massachusetts Center 
Repertory Company, which 
launched an Equity troupe. at 
the Boston Center for the Arts 
last spring with an unfortunate 
musical called Love Me, Love 
My Children, plans a less pappy 
season this time ’round. Artistic 
director Janice Cashell hopes to 
announce a full season by Octo- 
ber, sign a resident company and 















ues., Thurs., Fri. 






open sometime in November. 
Plays under consideration in- 
clude The Taking of Miss Janie, 
which won for Ed Bullins a New 
York Drama Critics Circle 
Award, John Ford Noonin’s The 
Year Boston Won the Pennant 
(also being dene at BU this fall). 
The House of Blue Leaves, Mol- 
lere’s Scapin and an original mu- 
sical based on Alice in Wondaer- 
| dana 








Unhappily. finances being 
| what they are (even at Har 
| vard), the Loeb plans ne special 
presentations until January, 
though the Harvard Dramatic 
Club production of Brecht’s The 
Tutor will be guest-directed by 








Jurgen Flimm, principal direc- 
tor for the Thalia Theatre in 
Hamburg. In January the Po- 
lish Mime Ballet will kick off (so 
to speak) the Loeb’s Special Pre- 
sentation Series to be followed 
by three one-man theatrical pre- 
sentations: Emlyn Williams will 
portray Charles Dickens; Pa- 
trick McGee, Samuel Beckett; 
and Bramwell Fletcher (whom 
many will remember from the 
Loeb’s Misalliance) will imper- 
sonate George Bernard Shaw. 

Caravan Theatre has recent- 
ly reorganized, auditioning a 
new company to work with Stan 
Edelson on a production which 
will focus on the fluctuating roles 
of men reacting to the feminist 
movement. Caravan will host 
New York’s Medicine Show 
Theatre Ensemble October 17 
and 18, and the company hopes 
to premiere two full-length ori- 
ginal works this season. 

Stage One, in addition to 
their European junket, is work- 
ing on a new piece tentatively 
titled The Family. However, now 
that Squeaky Fromme has shot 
the Manson Family back into 
the headlines, that will probab- 
ly change. Stage One, with sev- 
eral other theater groups, has ap- 
proached the National Endow- 
ment with plans for a “‘free tour- 
ing circuit.” The group expects 
‘to get some grant money and has 
a hotshot booking agent. This 
winter they will tour the Mid- 
west with Gertrude og Ophelia. 

Mime continues to be inor- 
dinately popular here. The Poc- 
ket Mime Pheatre reports that 
their audiences doubled again 
last year. “We're nipping at the 
ankles of The Proposition,”’ bus- 
iness manager Larry Murray ex- 
ults. The Pocket Mime’s entire- 
ly new work is entitled Preces 
and Quiet and will open Octo- 
ber 16. A separate company, the 
Pocket Mime Theatre for Chil- 
dren, will join the ranks October 
25 with a piece called Fizzgigg 
and Flapdoodle, to play Satur- 
day afternoons. Also in the mime 
line, Celebration Mime 
Theatre will play at New Eng- 
land Life Hall September 24-27. 
They come highly recommend- 
ed. 

The Proposition is as solidly 
in business as ever. Basking in 
the desert sun of Corral’s suc- 
cess, the group plans to launch 
two original productions this 
season. Meanwhile, back at the 
ranch, they continue to perform 
The Proposition Thursdays and 
Saturdays, the Boston Tea Par- 
ty on Wednesdays and Fridays. 

The Open Door Theatre will 
unveil its production of Hedda 
Gabler at the Pinebank Arts 
Center in the Park, Jamaica- 
way, October 16. Also planned 
are Arthur Kopit’s Indians and 
something called A Howie Ritz 
Extravaganza. Ritz wrote the 
electronic music for the Open 
Door’s spectacular Tempest and 
is reputed to be somewhat mad, 
an artist obsessed by themes like 
fire hydrants. Now if that’s not 
strange enough to suit you, a de- 
fector from the Madhouse Com- 
pany of London may shut the 
Open Door with a Bicentennial 
drag show entitled God Shave 
the Queen. The company has 
been in business for just one year 
and is pleased to report the loss 
of a mere $38. Not bad for a first 
season. 

New to us is the Boston 
Shakespeare Company, which 
will open September 18 with The 
Tempest and in November plans 
to add Comedy of Errors to its 
Bard rep. A third offering will 
probably be non-Shakespear- 
ean. Directed by William Cain, 
the new company occupies the 
old Boston Repertory space at 
the First and Second Church in 
the Back Bay. 

The Next Move company has 
kept a low profile since they clos- 
ed their engagement at the 
Charles Cabaret last spring, but 
they're still verv much alive. No- 
thing’s set vet, but the group is 
negotiating with the Institute of 


Contemporary Art for an intri- 


guing space and hopes to open 
Maxine Klein’s Star Strangled 
Banner there. 

The Reality branch of the 
Theater Workshop Boston is 
touring both Class and Fire- 
sticks while the Om Theater's 
Barbara Saphira Linden is work- 
ing on something giant called 
Cosmic Mass, to be presented in 
October in New York. Om Thea- 
ter will be teaming with the Bos- 
ton Philharmonia to present a 
participatory children’s theater 
piece, called Queen of the 
Beasts, at Lexington and Ar- 
lington High Schools three week- 
ends in October. 

In Providence (which is closer 
than it sounds) three world pre- 
mieres are scheduled at the Tri- 
nity Square Repertory Com- 
pany. The first, James Sche- 
vill’s Cathedral of Ice, is about 
power fantasies. Hitler is the 
main character, and Adrian Hall 
will direct. The Rhode Island 
arm of the National Endow- 
ment is subsidizing a series of 
symposia in connection with the 
new theaterpiece, still in the 
planning stages. Also scheduled 
at Trinity this fall is a tribute to 
Lillian Hellman. The same cast 
will play The Little Foxes and 
Another Part of the Forest 
(thank God, not back to back). 
Another Part of the Forest, writ- 
ten seven years after Foxes, deals 
with the same scheming char- 
acters 20 vears earlier. Got that? 
Films of Hellman’s work along 
with readings from her non-dra- 
matic stuff will flesh out the tri- 
bute. Hopefully, Hellman will 
put in an appearance. 

Contacting the representa- 
tives of some of our resident 
companies, with their crisply be- 
fuddled answering services or 
disconnected phones, is like 
looking for Patty Hearst. So to 
those we failed to contact, be as- 
sured that we tried and that we 
apologize for the absense of a free 
plug. So far as we know, Play- 
wrights’ Platform is still looking 
for new digs, and we’re still look- 
ing for Playwrights’ Platform. 





DANCE 





By Amanda Smith 

With the autumn comes 
another season with a life of its 
own: the dance season. But this 
year the dance events in Boston 
are uncomfortably homogen- 
eous. While for the past several 
years, modern dance has been 
the predominant form available 
in performance, this season 
threatens to be almost exclusive- 
ly modern. 

Why such an unhealthy situa- 
tion? Well, that old devil dollar 
just hasn’t been turning up in all 
of the right places recently. For 
instance, the Boston University 
Celebrity Series — responsible 
for a large chunk of the city’s 
cultural life — overextended 
itself last year and subsequently 
is biting the cultural bullet. The 
Celebrity Series usually books at 
least one ballet company and 
one or two ethnic companies, but 
this year, in accordance with 
their general policy of tightening 
the belt, they’re sponsoring only 
two modern companies. And the 
Loeb Drama Center at Harvard, 
which often books ethnic dance, 
lost money on such ventures last 
season; they've turned to two 
sure-shot modern companies. 

For ballet this year, one has 
only the Boston Ballet. Now 
that’s not at all the worst fate in 
the dance world, since the Ballet 


is one of the best American com- 
panies outside of New York and 
last year had its finest full season 
to date. This fall’s schedule is 
less daring than last year’s, 
which included the controver- 
sial Merce Cunningham work 
“Winterbranch;” that perfor- 
mance sent many members of 
the audience scurrying up the 
aisles to the champagne in the 
Music Hall lobby to avoid 
LaMonte Young’s screeching 
score. (I still think the subse- 
quent furor was entirely healthy 
for the Ballet, drawing more 
spitited response, pro and con, 
than ballet companies often get. 
Even if you were one of the peo- 
ple who hated the experience, it 
was surely that — an experience 
— and at the very least provided 
a topic of conversation you could 
sink your teeth into.) 

In any case, this year the 
Ballet once again has its three 
mini-seasons at the Music Hall 
and another series at the 
National Theater. The first of 
the Music Hall performances 
(November 6-9), will present, 
among other works, a new 
production of ‘‘Carmina 
Burana” staged by resident 
choreographer Lorenzo Monreal, 
who put together an admirable 
‘“Hamlet”’ last season. Produc- 
tions of ““Carmina’”’ tend to take 
on epic proportions, and for this 
one, the audio will be augment- 
ed by the presence of the 
Masterworks Chorale under the 
direction of Allen Lannom. The 
Sunday afternoon performances, 
designed for total family view- 
ing, will include a new children’s 
ballet. ““Hanzel and Gretel,” by 
resident choreographer Ron 
Cunningham. 

The March 4-7 series will 
feature what I’m sure will win 
the award for the “Most Often 
Performed Ballet of the Bicen- 
tennial Year:’’ Balanchine’s 
“Stars and Stripes’’ (what 
else?). In addition, there will be 
Mr. B’s “Four Temperaments” 
to music by Hindemith, a revival 
of Stuart Hodes’s “The Abyss” 
(danced very well last by Laura 
Young and Tony Catanzara) and 
a reworked version of Cun- 
ningham’s ‘‘Holberg Suite.” The 
April 8-11 series will be devoted 
to a full-length Sleeping Beauty, 
with new choreography by 
Monreal. 

And let us not forget The Nut- 
cracker, one of Boston’s loveliest 
Christmas traditions. The Ballet 
will do 13 performances of this 
classic, running from December 
12-21. Arthur Fiedler will con- 
duct seven of those perfor- 
mances. 

In addition to all of that con- 
certizing, sometime in February 
the Ballet will do a series at the 
National Theater in the Boston 
Center for the Arts. It’s the se- 
cond year for this group of per- 
formances, and although it 


didn’t get much publicity or play: 


last year, it’s important for the 
Ballet, the dance community 
and the community in general. 
The purpose of this series is to 
give young choreographers the 
opportunity to work out dances 
with the members of the Ballet, 
to allow the Ballet to be seen in a 
more human-sized scale than the 
huge and cranky space of the 
Music Hall and to lower the 
ticket prices so more people can 
attend. 

Last year the series title was 
misleading; ‘‘Experiments in 
Dance” made patrons think the 
work was experimental rather 
than classical. It was, in fact, 
largely classical in mode, but ex- 
perimental for the choreograph- 
er. As I recall, the 13 or so young 
choreographers were all men; I 
would hope that this season 


some women will try their hand | 


(or foot) at choreographing. 
In addition to ballet, the other 
dance form which is slighted, at 


least in terms of sheer numbers | 
-of groups, is ethnic dance. The 


only performances I know of will 
be by two local groups. Mandala 
Boston-based folk 

Continued on page 26 
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STUDENTS! WELCOME TO BOSTON 


Your new home-town happens 
to be #1 for car thefts 
in the whole U.S.!! 


Protect Yourself 





This offer expires Sept. 30, 1975 
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Canoe Rental 
in Cambridge on the Charles 
River 


Open 7 days a week, 10:30AM until Sundown 
On Memorial Drive across from the Stop & Shop 
(near the B.U. Bridge) 

Rates per Boat: (include paddies and lite vests) 


$5.00/2hr. 
$6.00/3 hr. 


$8.00/4hr. 
$10.00/Shr. and over 
until Sundown (about 8:30 pm) 
Closed When It Rains Hard 
No Phone Yet 


Boats available include canoes of 800 pounds capacity, Kayaks of 400 pounds 
capacity, and Hypeform and Phoenix one person kayaks in various models. 


$1.50/ ‘hr. 
$3.00/thr. 
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BACKPACKING? 


Back Country Shop in Harvard Square has reference files on 
wilderness areas in New England that can help you plan your 
next outing, as well as back issues of magazines with equip- 
ment reviews and articles of interest to campers, white water 
buffs, climbers, cyclists and cross country skiers. Drop in 
to use our files or to talk'to Jean, Ralph and Bob about 
equipment — we carry a small but select group of sleeping 
bags, packs, boots, clothing and other back-packing gear. 
Rentals and repair service are available as well. 
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50 Boylston St. (Harvard Sq.), Cambridge 
Open 10AM-6PM Mon.-Sat.; until 9PM Thurs. & Fri. 
Telephone TOURING (868-7464) 
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HOT STUFF!!! 
STUDENT BARGAIN 


SAVE $194.95 NOW! 
SALE ENDS 
SAT. SEPT. 27 


COMP. 
VALUE 


$359.95 


This gorgeous Contemporary style, has a sleek, uncluttered look with stain 
resistant Herculon® fabric. The button accented back, plush, extra deep 
cushions and boisters give you contemporary comfort and an expensive look 
you can afford. Limited quantity. 

Use your Mastercharge or Bankamericard 


ON THE WATERFRONT 


Contemporary convertibles & Living Rooms 
(379 Commercial Sf., Boston (No. End Area) 
NEXT TO COAST GUARD STATION 
OPEN DAILY 10-6; Thurs. & Fri. til 8 
277-3671 AMPLE FREE PARKING 
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Made Expressly for 









Well-stacked footwear to fashion the action 
in new moc-toe designs. Soft leather 
uppers. Double platform leather soles and 
heels. Concealed center gores. 














A. ROOSTER, $30. Braided leather vamp design with inverted 
center seam. In Chocolate Brown only. 












in Black or Golden Tan. 
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99 Prudential Plaza 






B. ROGUE, $30. Stitched moc-front with woven leather strap insert. 
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troupe, with live musicians, 
which maintains a repertory 
from several countries. Although 
they tour throughout New Eng- 
land, they generally do only one 
Boston performance a season (no 
definite date as yet). The 
Primitive Dance Company of 
the Elma Lewis School (the 
National Center for Afro- 
American Dance Artists) will 
give an in-house concert, No- 
vember 6-8. 

In the wide world of modern 
dance, the companies being im- 
ported to Boston this year are, by 
and large, ‘big name brands.” 
The BU Celebrity Series has 
chosen to book only its two sure- 
fire attractions of past seasons: 
the Martha Graham Company 
(November 14-16 at John Han- 
cock Hall) and the Alvin Ailey 
American Dance Theatre 
(January 16-18 at the Orpheum 
Theater). Programs aren’t set 
yet, but it’s always an education 
to see the Graham company, so 
seminal in the history of modern 
dance. And the Ailey company is 
always a treat; they are some of 
the best performers in the 
business. If you have a friend 
who’s unacquainted with the 
delights of the concert dance 
stage, I can’t think of a better in- 
troduction than Ailey’s group. 

Brandeis University, in 
Waltham, has a series called 
“Expressions,” for which they 
book into their Spingold Theater 
three modern companies a year. 
It’s a lousy title for a series, but 


| the companies they bring in 


aren’t lousy, and the stage is an 
excellent place for dance. The 
Rod Rogers Company kicks the 
series off on October 31 and 
November 1 with a program 
which will likely feature Rogers’s 
combination of statements about 
black life as well as lyrical, non- 
message dance. 

The following weekend 
(November 8-9), Brandeis has 
booked the Eric Hawkins Com- 


j pany. Hawkins, long ago a 


classics major at Harvard, is one 


} of the real philosophers about 


movement and dance, and his 
ideas about naturalness and flow 


| have influenced many other 
| choreographers. (Rogers, for in- 


stance, once danced in the 
Hawkins company and some of 
his most beautiful movement 
pieces still show the Hawkins 


| mark.) 


The final entry in the Brandeis 
series occurs March 5-7 when 
Alvin Nikolais brings his dis- 
tinctive movement/ light/ sound 
productions to Spingold. 

Over in Cambridge, Harvard’s 
Loeb Drama Center is bringing 
no less than the Twyla Tharp 
Company on February 5-7. This 
woman is one of the very finest 
choreographers ever, and these 
performances especially will sell 
out early. The Loeb has also 
booked the magnificently mad 
Meredith Monk, whose 
theatrical concoctions of sound 
and movement have become un- 
derground classics in New York. 
Also of interest to dance 
watchers is the Polish Mime 
Ballet, January 13-18, at the 
Loeb. 

There are several local modern 
dance companies which are 
worthy of the local support they- 
have built over the years. 
There’s Concert Dance Com- 
par’’, under the artistic direc- 
tion of Barbara Lazarus Kauff. 
In residence at the Walnut Hill 


School in Natick, this is.a,reper- , 
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Hawkins Company, at Brandeis Nov. 8-9 


tory company dedicated to 
maintaining works of modern 
choreographers. Their February 
or March season at New England 
Life Hall (no definite date at this 
writing) will include works by 
Bill Evans, Cliff Keuter, possi- 
bly an Anna Sokolow piece and 
Doris Humphrey’s ‘‘Day on 
Earth.” 

New England Dinosaur, un- 
der the direction of Toby Armour 
and Lois Ginandes, is technical- 
ly a character dance company. 
This year their master plan calls 
for a new children’s work slated 
for Christmas week and a spring 
season which will include works 
by Armour and Ginandes, a new 
piece by Tricia Brown and a 
revival of Carolyn Brown’s “Port 
de Bras for Referees.”” Armour 
herself is contemplating a solo 
concert — the sort of thing she’s 
done with a good bit of success 
down in the Big Apple. Theaters 
and times aren’t set yet, but it 
looks as if the company is aiming 
for a more intimate performing 
situation than Wheelock Col- 
lege, where they’ve been for the 
past couple of years. 

The Elma Lewis School has 
under its protective wings a high 
quality dance company with a 
name as long as some of the 
dances: The Dance Company of 
the National Center of Afro- 
American Artists. On 
November 1-2 at Wheelock 
College, they'll be performing 
dances chosen from the works of 
their choreographers: Talley 
Beatty, Geoffrey Holder and 
Danny Sloan. They’ll also be do- 
ing performances at Elma Lewis 
on October 16-19. 

Dance Collective is a group of 
five women who come together to 
do concerts. This year they’re 
planning a weekend in December 
at the Mass. College of Art and a 
spring concert at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art of works 
made especially for that space. 
In addition to work by the five 
members (Susan Dowling, 
Martha Armstrong Gray, Dawn 
Kramer, Beth Soll and Ruth 
Wheeler), the December show 
will include Wendy Perron’s 
“MBW.” 

The Boston area boasts quite a 
good improvisation company. 


Called City Dance Theater, 


they give performances every 
Sunday night at their studio at 
125 Walnut St., Watertown (just 
off of the Harvard Square- 
Watertown Square bus line). 
This fall, on Halloween and All 
Saints’ Day (October 31 and 
November 1), they’ll also be do- 
ing concerts at the First 
Congregational Church in Cam- 
bridge. 

Some of Boston’s choreo- 
graphers have decided to go it a- 
lone, in concerts made exclu- 
sively of their own works. Such is 
the case with the Cunningham- 
Farber trained Dorothy Hersh- 
kowitz, who’s tentatively plan- 
ning a concert for late fall or ear- 
ly winter. And Becky Arnold, 
scheming an escape from the fi- 
nancial doldrums of the concert 
stage, plans to put together an 
all-dance nightclub act. 

A number of the local schools 
have taken to giving faculty or 
faculty-student workshop perfor- 
mances. The school with the 
biggest schedule of that type is 
the Joy of Movement Center in 
Cambridge. They plan two per- 
formances for October, one by 
modern dancer Sharon 
Beckenheimer and friends, the 
other a ballroom display. by 
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Christine Colley. In February, 
Beckenheimer will perform 
again as will Consuelo Durr, 
once a soloist with the Ailey 
Company. In March, the Center 
will sponsor a performance of 
Becky Arnold and the Dancing 
Machine, and in May comes an 
environmental piece by Patricia 
DeAngelis and the Treasure 
Hunters’ Opera. The Institute 
for Contemporary Dance in Bos- 
ton will also be doing expanded 
faculty-student workshops. 

As the season gathers momen- 
tum, more concerts take shape, 
and it’s well worth watching the 
listings of your friendly local 
weekly paper. If you’re really a 
dance buff you’ll also want to 
keep an eye on the ads for the 
revival movie houses. For in- 
stance the Orson Welles in Cam- 
bridge and more particularly the 
Park Square in Boston book 
everything from Nureyev films 
to those by Astaire and Rogers — 
and lots of Busby Berkeley too. 
It’s a terrific way to spend a 
rainy Sunday afternoon. 

And last but hardly least, if 
you travel the wilds of 
Massachusetts Avenue above 
Porter Square in Cambridge to a 
Greek restaurant called the 


Averof, you'll find belly dancing 
several nights a week. Order the 
spinach pie and finger cymbals. 








MOVIES 


By Sam Kaplan 

Movie lovers know all about 
addiction. They know what it 
means to get up in the morning 
hungering for a hit or to wait all 
week for a connection. Stumb- 
ling from the bedroom, they ex- 
amine with anxious craving the 
tatterdemalion frieze of film pos- 
ters that hangs at eye level in the 
hallway, bathroom and kitchen 
to see what movie they can get to 
that night — or maybe that af- 
ternoon. 

They will not necessarily li- 
mit their search to the Boston 
area, although, using all the re- 
sources listed here, they can do 
pretty well. Real film crazies 
agree that some movies are 
worth a long trip. In fact, they 
know that the only genuine ra- 
ting of a movie is the number of 
miles you'd travel to see it. 

The Great McGinty gets a 25, 
while a color version of Cover 
Girl is a 50: beyond Worcester, if 
necessary. A fellow we know re- 
cently drove to New York for a 
double bill of Bresson’s Pick- 
pocket and A Man Escaped. Di- 
vide the distance to New York by 
two and rate each film a 95. The 
unquestionable leader is Makk’s 
Love, a great 1971 movie which 
is rarely shown anywhere. There 
are people who would gladly 
drive to Philadelphia to see it for 
the second time. Multiply by two 
and give Love a 520. King of 
Hearts, however, ranks about 
minus 1, meaning that we’d walk 
a mile to escape seeing it even 
once. 

Still, in the absence of those 
personal, family-size, — roof-to- 
roof helicopters we used to ima- 
gine, a movie junkie looking for a 
fix will probably concentrate on 
metropolitan Boston. 

The first-run houses and the 
suburban theaters help only a 
little. They’re indispensable, be- 
cause they show the newest 
films, but movie lovers could 
hardly survive on a diet limited 
to those. There are people who 
see nothing but current movies, 





but they-have no more standing 








in the cinematic big leagues than 
anyone who reads only the new- 
est novels, preferring a dreary 
Crichton to a great Austen, or 
who drinks only this year’s 
wines, choosing a Gallo ’75 over 
Chateau-Lafite ’27. 

TV movies, unfortunately, 
aren’t much use either. It’s hard 
to wake up, never mind get a 
high, from any film “made espe- 
cially for television.”” But old 


movie reruns aren’t much better ~ 


either, despite the considerable 
time allotted films by Channels 
56, 38 and 27. (Channel 5 does 
commendable weekend work.) 
Their selection is repetitious, to- 
tally American and about 90 per- 
cent schlock. After you’ve seen 
John Garfield in Pride of the 
Marines for the third time, 
you’re more than ready to be 
blind. (Can blindness be a sight 
for sore eyes?) Besides, no sta- 
tion (except Channel 2 on rare 
occasion) is going to program the 
films of Luis Bunuel or Satyajit 
Ray. 


The film addict must turn, 


then, to the commercial reper- 
tory theaters and the various ser- 
ies sponsored by one or another 
religious or educational institu- 
tion. 

The Boston area has four ma- 
jor repertory houses. None of 
them, unfortunately, matches 
New York’s Little Carnegie, 
which shows a new double bill of 
classic or near-classic films ev- 
ery day. (In one unexceptional 
week this past summer, the Lit- 
tle Carnegie played two music- 
als, two Godard, two Cocteau, 
two Renoir, two Von Sternberg, 
The Sorrow and the Pity and two 
satirical comedies.) But the Bos- 
ton repertory theaters still offer 
distinguished fare, even if the 
lusts of capitalism force all of 
them to repeat certain popular 
items much more often than a 
movie lover can accept in good 
humor. 

The four repertory houses are 
the Kenmore and Park Square, 
a Boston combine, and Cam- 
bridge’s Brattle and the Orson 
Welles. Some people would in- 
clude Cinema 733, but it shows 
only popular movies from years 
just past and limits itself to col- 
or films. Right there, it elimi- 
nates most of the movies ever 
made and almost all of the great- 
est ones. The 733 is not a reper- 
tory theater, though if you just 
need to see Midnight Cowboy 
again, it’s helpful. Off-the-Wall, 
a Cambridge restaurant, shows 
lots of interesting shorts and al- 
most qualifies, but not quite. 

The Kenmore, Park Square 
and Orson Welles run Americ- 
an films for the most part. The 
Welles management estimates 
its schedule is about 80 percent 
American, and the figure may be 
higher at the Kenmore and Park 
Square. But all three go foreign 
every now and then. The Park 
Square occasionally goes in for 
fairly extensive series from a 
single country. It did a Japanese 
run last year and will have a 
Russian series in October. The 
Welles takes credit for having 
the first big US success with the 
Jamaican film, The Harder They 
Come. 

The Welles likes to program in 
mini-series, sometimes by genre 
or director. The Kenmore and 
Park Square have a more scat- 
ter-shot approach. Both thea- 
ters work heavily in the big 
genres of the 1930s and ’40s — 
comedy and detective, especial- 
ly. But nobody around here 
shows many westerns. 

The Brattle stands by itself. 
While it programs some Amer- 
ican films, it pushes foreign mov- 
ies. It was once a major force in 
making Bergman a_ household 
name in the Ivy League at a time 
when the phrase “Swedish mov- 
ies’”’ was as funny to the naifs as 
the phrase ‘Yugoslavian films” 
is to them now. No doubt the 
Brattle will be showing Yugo- 
slavian films someday to amaz- 
ed and delighted audiences, who 
will learn once again that Holly- 
wood not only: lacks talent — 
Sam Goldwyn would have been 


proud of this one — but doesn’t 
have a monopoly on it. 

Just beyond the’ repertory 
houses are the various series, 
which the massive compilation 
to follow is all about. The series 
are sponsored by various educa- 
tional and charitable groups, 
which either have a special thing 
for movies or see them as a 
means to pay off debts incurred 
in last spring’s beer blast that 
went bust. 

These series have the most in- 
novative programing in the area, 
often because they can take big 
risks (because they’re subsidiz- 
ed) or because the people in 
charge just want to see certain 
movies which no one else will 
play. Special attention should go 
to the programs at MIT and at 
Harvard-Epworth, because they 
are wide-ranging, imaginative 
and cheap. Sometimes, taking 
chances or filling in, their films 
are terrible, but most of the time 
they present high-quality films 
that can’t be seen elsewhere. 

Included at the end of the ser- 
ies listings are the public library 
schedules. Many of the libraries 
show films without charge. Most 
of the movies are drawn from the 
Eastern Regional Library cata- 
logue, which has only a limited 
number of features. Nonethe- 
less, the library programs show 
many excellent movies. 

The listings should be used 
carefully. The limitations of 
space required much condensa- 
tion, so pay attention to special 
instructions or notes in paren- 
theses. Remember, the listings 
for feature films usually show the 
director’s last name and the year 
of release; foreign films have 
subtitles unless there’s a note to 
the contrary; and the whole 
world is subject to both revision 
and cancellation. 


Boston College 

At BC three series allow the 
public free admission, but stu- 
dents get priority seating. 

The weekend series shows 
films at 7 and 9 p.m. on both Fri- 
day and Saturday in McGuinn 
Auditorium. Tickets must be 
picked up at the booth off Mc- 
Elroy Lower Lobby and present- 
ed at the door. 

Sept. 26-27: Charlie Chan at 
the Circus and Charlie Chan at 
the Opera (Humberstone, 1936); 
Oct. 3-4: The Music Man (da 
Costa, 1962); Oct. 10-11: Dirty 
Harry (Siegel, 1971); Oct. 17-18: 
Husbands (Cassavetes, 1970); 
Oct. 24-25: Beat the Devil (Hus- 
ton, 1954); Oct. 31-Nov. 1: Nos- 
feratu (Murnau, 1922); Nov. 7-8: 
Wuthering Heights (Wyler, 
1939); Nov. 14-15: Psycho 
(Hitchcock, 1960); Nov. 21-22: A 
Man for all Seasons (Zinne- 
mann, 1966); Dec. 5-6: Camelot 
(Logan, 1967); Dec. 12-13: Alice 

,n Wonderland (Disney). 


The Program for the Study of 
Peace and War at BC shows 
films on some Thursdays. Films 
are screened at 7:30 p.m. in Hig- 
gins 307. 

Oct. 16: Dead Birds; Nov. 13: 
Bridge Over the River Kwai 
(Lean, 1957); Dec. 4: The War 
Game (Watkins, 1967). 

BC’s Department of Romance 
Languages offers films on Wed- 
nesdays about every three weeks. 
Showings are in Devlin 8 at 7:30 
and 9:30 p.m. Listings are ten- 
tative. 

Oct. 1: The Green Wall 
(Rubles Godoy, 1970); Oct. 22: 
Death of a Cyclist (1955); Nov. 
12: Land in Anguish (Rocha, 
1965); Dec. 3: Lazarillo (Arda- 
vin, 1960). 


Boston University 
BU runs films open to the pub- 
lic on Fridays and Saturdays. 
Admission is.a dollar for the 
whole evening. The first film is 
at 7:30, the second at 9. All 
shows will be screened in the 
conference auditorium of Sher- 
man Union (755 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston), except for 
those presented in the Union 
ballroom. 
Continued on page 28 
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PROFESSIONAL DRY CLEANING 
leave Your Laundry 
Same Day. Service 16¢ @ pound 
Washed -Oned folded 
Alsc Com Operated Sel!-Service 
Laundry & Ory Cleaning at 
Reasonable Prices 


Open 7 AM --12 Midnight 


We do the Dest dry cleanwng mm 


foun 
At Reasonabk Rates 
FERN CLEARERS 
128 Brighton Ave 
Alls. @ Tel. 254-9649 
Free Parking 


REASONABLY PRICED @ SA\. 
@ TIME AND MONEY @ 





New England Women Service 


Licensed by the Commonwealth of Mass. 


abortion 


birth control 


counseling 
gynecology 


free pregnancy tests 


738-1370 


1031 Beacon, Brookline 











EASY ELEGANCE 
Enjoy fine food & drink daily from 11:30 A.M. until 1 A.M. Weekday 
Happy Hour takes place in the Gallery Bar from 5- 7. Stop by Satur- 


days and experience Saturdalia: Live Music, slide shows & silent movies. 
Then luxuriate at our Sensual Sunday Brunch, 12- 2. 


ineOIRSON 
WEILES 


1001 Mass. Ave. Cambridge, Mass. 








ETRON SAMETRON SAMETRON SAMETRON 


Akai eb siaae 


SAMETRON SAMETRON SAMETRON SAMETRON SAMETRON» 


SAMETRON CAN MAKE YOUR 


OLD STUFF SOUND 


LIKE NEW... AND YOUR NEW 


BETTER THAN New... 


@ BLAUPUNKT 





PIONCER 
THAT’S BECAUSE OUR PROFESSIONAL TECHNICIANS USE ONLY 


GENUINE REPLACEMENT PARTS. SO THE NEXT TIME YOU WANT TO HEAR 
SOMETHING NEW FROM SOMETHING OLD GIVE US A CALL... 


PHILIPS 








625-8777 


SAMETRON SAMETRON SAM 


WAAMETRON 


401 HIGHLAND AVENUE SOMERVILLE, MA 
AT DAVIS SQUARE 
THE ONLY CENTRE PROPERLY EQUIPPED TOSERVICE.THE FOREIGN AUDIO PRODUCTS 


RADIOS@TAPE RECORDERS@STEREOPHONICeTY 
HIGH QUALITY SERVICE — LOW PRICES 


623-9150 


NOULANYVS NOULANVS NOULANVS NOULINVS NOULANVS NOUWLAIWY 


SAMETRON SAMETRON SAMETRON SAMETRON SAMETRONZ. 
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Us Wurlitzers — Again! 
1 


g 





” BUSY BILLY MURRAY 


Resident Oracle — Information Centre — 
Super Seer — Swami of Electric Music — Answer Man — Query 
Quipper — Past Chairman of the Hermann Schlepper Fan Club 


Meet the NEW Busy Billy Murray, emergent fashion-plate, 
slim, svelte, newly shed of eighty so odd pounds and — his 
- electric necktie! You'll have to wait just a bit 'cause there’s 
always someone ahead of you. That's understandable 
because Busy Billy KNOWS! Be it guitars, amps, syn- 
thesizers, electronic keyboards, any electronic music func- 
tion, he KNOWS! And he follows through 100%. That keeps 
Busy Billy busy — always. Billy’s easy to find. Just follow any 
trail of half-smoked Newport cigarette butts up to a crowd of 
question askers and seek out the electric necktie. It’s worth it 
— for you! 


eu. WURLITZER 


Core Soe OF BOSTON 
One Store Only 360 Newbury St. 
Near the “PRU” 261-8133 


DO IT YOURSELF oereeed 1, 
URETHANE FOAM: 


Prime quality new polyurethane 
foam. Firm, smooth, odorless, non- 
allergenic, mothproof and mildew | 


resistant. For home, station wagon, 
trailer, boat and camper. ©, 
21N 3IN 4IN. 
Bench 24x75 6.00 8.50 10.25 | You'd be wise to check with us on: 





Cot 30x75 7.00 10.00 12.75 

Twin 39x75 900 13.50 16.50: * New Oxygen-Permeable Contact 
Full 54x75 12.00 18.00 22.00! Lenses (they breathe!) 

For estimates on other sizes and * Ultraviolet Filtering & Uitraviolet 
thickness to order, please send. Infrared Filtering Contact Lenses 
finished dimensions. ¢ New Wet-Treated Contact Lenses 


«New T f Soft Contact L 
NOW AVAILABLE * New + sohathee any theyll 











——USTOM COVERING Call or visit us for information. 
AND STITCHING NTACT 
NATIONALFOAM €NS 

& RUBBER CO., INC.. SPECIALISTS 
394 Atlantic Ave.. Boston 02214 77 oonmer St. Boston 
Telephone 542-7982 190 Lexington St.,Waltham 894.1123 
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QUANTITY PRINTS 


a 


KODACOLOR — B&W ROLL FILM PROCESSING 


JET PHOTO SERVICE 








bit SIZED NCI 
NC RET NET 
GIN A 
) NOUIRON 
bDSHEERT 
SHE *SHEETS 


D-10, Palisades, 
New York 10964 














WHEN IT COMES TO SOUND, 
TOK ISIT. 
AT TOK, AUDUA IS IT. 


Audua open reel. Unexcelled high-end 
frequency response and freedom from distortion. 





/ You demand 
f the purest re- 
corded sound. For 
you theres TDK Audua-L open- 
reel tape. In independentlab tests 
against six other premium quality 
tapes, Audua's high-end frequency 
response was unsurpassed, exceed- 
ing 20,000 Hz. And no other tape 
obtained a lower level of distortion 
(THD).Which makes for perhaps the 
most brilliant, purest sound you've 
ever enjoyed. Auduas performance 
is so good, you can make superb re- 


cordings even at 
3%ipsiAudua QA DKK 
the pure, for Wait till you hear 


you the purist. what you've been missing. 


«& 


TDK Electronics Corp.. 755 Eastgate Blvd... Garden City. NY. 11530. Also available in Canada 


AVAILABLE AT: 
LAFAYETTE RADIO 


(All Stores 
ATLANTIS SOUND 
MINUTEMAN RADIO 
All Store 


OLDE COLONY STEREO 


(All Stores) 





Charles Circle Clinic 
For Sexual and Reproductive Health 


, J hae For 
Evening gynecological clinic : 
. 3 . Information or 
Outpatient abortion services A ; 
local & general anesthesia ppotntments: 


Free pregnancy testing 723-5400 


Free pregnancy counseling 


Outpatient female sterilization 
tubal ligation by laparoscopy, 
local or general anesthesia 


Free counseling services for men 
and women with needs relating to 
reproductive health 





99 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass., 02114 


Licensed by the Commonwealth of Mass. Medicaid accepted in full payment of all fees.’ 

















Planting Accessories 
Plant Containers 
Planting Arrangements 
Complete Selection 
DRIED FLOWERS 
GRASSES 


If you are already a plant enthusiast, you 
will enjoy browsing through Topiary. 


If you are unsure about plants, our staff 
will be happy to introduce you to this 
fascinating new world. 


eplany, 


(7331 Beacon St. Nashua Mall 
a we oe Nashua, N.H. 
rookline, Mass. -883- 
Brooklis 603-883 v6 J) 











Continued from page 27 

Sept. 26: Sherlock Holmes 
(Howard, 1932) and Dangerous 
Female (Del Ruth, 1931); Sept. 
27: Murder, He Says (Marshall, 
1945) and The Big Sleep 
(Hawks, 1946); Oct. 3: If ] Hada 
Million and Dead of Night (Cav- 
alcanti, 1946); Oct. 4: David 
Holtzmann’s Diary (McBride, 
1967) and Land of the Pharaohs 
(Hawks, 1955); Oct. 9: Just Ima- 
gine (Butler, 1930) and at 9:15 
p.m. The Thief of Baghdad 
(Fairbanks, 1924); Oct. 10: 
Blood of a Poet (Cocteau, 1930), 
at 8:45 p.m. Un Chien Andalou 
(Bunuel and Dali, 1928) follow- 
ed by Under the Roofs of Paris 
(Clair, 1930); Oct. 17: Metropo- 
lis (Lang, 1926) and at 9:15 p.m. 
The Threepenny Opera (Pabst, 
1931); Oct. 18: Garden of Allah 
(Boleslavsky, 1936) and Gilda 
(Charles Vidor, 1946); Oct. 24 
(ballroom): Nosferatu (Mur- 
nau, 1922) and at 8:45 p.m. 
Vampyr (Dreyer, 1931); Oct. 25 
(ballroom): The Haunting 
(Wise, 1963) and at 9:30 p.m. 
Strangers on a Train (Hitch- 
cock, 1951); Oct. 31: The Bicy- 
cle Thief (De Sica, 1949) and 
The Adversary (Ray, 1971); Nov. 
1 (8 p.m. only): Intolerance 
(Griffith, 1916); Nov. 7 (7:30 and 
9:30 p.m.): The Trial (Welles, 
1962); Nov. 8 (8 p.m. only): The 
Seven Samurai (Kurosawa, 
1954); Nov. 14: Go Into Your 
Dance (Mayo, 1935) and Foot- 
light Parade (Berkeley, 1933); 
Nov. 15 (8 p.m. only): The Lion 
in Winter (Harvey, 1968); Nov. 
21: Mystery of Edwin Drood 
(Walker, 1935) and David Cop- 
perfield (Cukor, 1935); Nov. 22: 
Love Finds Andy Hardy (1938) 
and Naughty Marietta (Van 
Dyke, 1935); Dec. 5 (ballroom): 
Phantom Lady (Siodmak, 1944) 
and Laura (Preminger, 1945); 
Dec. 6: Flying Down to Rio 
(Freeland, 1933) and Roberta 
(Seiter, 1935); Dec. 12: The 
Bishop’s Wife (Koster, 1948) and 
It’s a Wonderful Life (Capra, 
1946); Dec. 13: Little Women 
(Cukor, 1933) and at 9:30 p.m. 
Meet Me in St. Louis (Minnelli, 
1944). 


Brandeis 

They shoot movies, don’t 
they? At Brandeis they run two 
series, one on Wednesdays, the 
other on Fridays. 

The Wednesday films begin at 
7:30 p.m. in Schwartz Auditor- 
ium. A Student Activities Fee 
card gets you in for 25 cents; 
otherwise, you pay 50 cents. 

Sept. 24: Mr. Deeds Goes to 
Town (Capra, 1936); Oct. 1: The 
Caine Mutiny (Dmytryk, 1954); 
Oct. 8: Code Blue; Oct. 15: Ra- 
chel, Rachel (Newman, 1968); 
Oct. 22: Reefer Madness; Oct. 
29: to be announced; Nov. 3: 
Guys and Dolls (Mankiewicz, 
1955); Nov. 12: Rebecca (Hitch- 
cock, 1940); Nov. 19: Anatomy of 
a Murder (Preminger, 1959); 
Dec. 12: Gladiators (1938). 

Films on Friday are screened 
in the ballroom at 7:30 and 10 
p.m. Admission is 75 cents with 
the SAF card, $1.50 without. 

Sept. 26: And Now for Some- 
thing Completely Different; Oct. 
3: Funny Girl (Wyler, 1968); 
Oct. 10: The Fixer (Franken- 
heimer, 1968); Oct. 17: China- 
town (Polanski, 1974); Oct. 24: 
to be announced; Oct. 31: to be 
announced; Nov. 7: Dirty Harry 
(Siegel, 1971); Nov. 14: La- 
combe, Lucien (Malle, 1974); 
Nov. 21: Executive Action; Dec. 
8: Psycho (Hitchcock, 1960). 


Center Screen 

Center Screen, an offshoot of 
the University Film Study Cen- 
ter, is running a series called “In- 
dependent Film: Sexual Meta- 
phors,”” during September and 
October at the Massachusetts 
College of Art, 364 Brookline 
Ave. Showings are on Fridays, 
Saturdays and Sundays at 7:30 
and 9:30 p.m. Individual tickets 
cost $2 (Center Screen members 
pay $1.50), and series tickets, 
available at the door or from 
Center Screen, UFSC, Box 275, 
Cambridge 02138, cost $4. 








Sept. 26-28: Fireworks, Inau- 
guration of the Pleasure Dome, 
Scorpio Rising, Kustom Kar 
Kommandos and Invocation of 
My Demon Brother (all by An- 
ger); Oct. 3-5: Un Chant 
d'Amour (Genet), 5 X Marilyn 
(Connor), Fuses (Schneemann) 
and Take Off (Nelson); Oct. 10- 
12: Pornografollies, Confes- 
sions, Naughty Words and 
Nudes (A Sketchbook) (all by 
McDowell). 


French Library 

The French Library (53 Marl- 
boro St., Boston) regularly shows 
— what else? — French films. As 
we went to press, it had sche- 
duled two movies for October, 
but there will be others. The cost 
is $2.50 for members and more 
for non-members — the price 
hasn’t been set yet, but probab- 
ly will be $3 or $3.50. Admission 
includes hors d’oeuvres, which 
are served at 5:30 p.m., and the 
movie, which is served at about 
6. Showings are on Mondays. 

Oct. 13: La Marseillaise (Ren- 
oir, 1938); Oct. 20: The 400 
Blows (Truffaut, 1959). 


Harvard-Epworth Church 

Harvard-Epworth Church 
(1555 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge) presents films at 7:30 
p.m. on Thursdays and Sun- 
days. The contribution is $1. 

Sept. 21: The Miracle of Mor- 
gan'’s Creek (Sturges, 1944); 
Sept. 25: Boudu Saved from 
Drowning (Renoir, 1932); Sept. 
28: Tokyo Twilight (Ozu, 1957); 
Oct. 2: Toni (Renoir, 1934); Oct. 
5: Reed: Insurgent Mexico (Le- 
duc, 1972); Oct. 9: Le Crime de 
Monsieur Lange (Renoir, 1936); 
Oct. 19: Lancelot of the Lake 
(Bresson, 1974); Oct. 23: Grand 
Illusion (Renoir, 1937); Oct. 26: 
Ali: Fear Eats the Soul (Fass- 
binder, 1974); Oct. 30: La Mar- 
seillaise (Renoir, 1938); Nov. 2: 
Story of a Love Affair (Antonio- 
ni, 1950); Nov. 6: La Bete Hu- 
maine (Renoir, 1938); Nov. 9: 
Age of the Medici, Part I (Ros- 
sellini; 1973); Nov. 13: The Gold- 
en Coach (Renoir, 1963); Nov. 
16: Age of the Medici, Part II 
(Rossellini, 1973); Nov. 23: Age 
of the Medici, Part III (Rosselli- 
ni, 1973); Nov. 30: The Naviga- 
tor (Keaton, 1924); Dec. 4: Ele- 
na et les Hommes (Renoir, 1956); 
Dec. 7: Augustine of Hippo (Ros- 
sellini, 1972); Dec. 11: Picnic on 
the Grass (Renoir, 1959); Dec. 
14: King of Kings (Ray, 1961); 
Dec. 18: Three Godfathers (Ford, 
1948). 


Harvard University 

The Goethe Institute, in co- 
operation with Carpenter Cen- 
ter and Hilles Library at Rad- 
cliffe, sponsors showings of new 
German films through Nov. 1. 
The films are in German with- 
out subtitles. 

The showings at Hilles Libra- 
ry are at 7 p.m. on Fridays. Since 
Hilles is normally closed to out- 
siders, admission will be limited 
to Harvard-Radcliffe people and 
anyone else who says he or she 
heard about the series through 
the Goethe Institute. 

Oct. 10: Lina Braake (Sinkel, 
1975); Oct. 17: Flasche Bewe- 
gung (Wenders, 1975); Oct. 24: 
Gelegenheits Arbeit einer Skla- 
vin (Kluge, 1974); Oct. 31: Alice 
in den Staedten (Wenders, 
1974). 

Carpenter Center shows its 
share of this series at 7:30 p.m. 
on Saturdays. Here admission is 
open to all and requires no se- 
cret password. . 

Oct. 11: Haupt Lehrer Hofer 
(Lilienthal, 1975); Oct. 25 (ten- 
tative): Ingefahr Und Grosster 
Not Bringt Der Mittelweg Den 
Tod (Kluge und Reitz, 1975); 
Nov. 1: Alice in den Staedten 
(Wenders, 1974). 


MIT Film Society 

European classics dominate 
the schedule of the MIT Film So- 
ciety, which offers movies every 
Friday night, with showings at 
7:30 and 9:30. The room is 6-120; 
admission is $1. 


Sept. 26: Shoeshine (De Sica, 
1946); Oct. 3: Les Abysses (Pap- 
takis, 1963); Oct. .10. (7:30 and 
9:45 p.m.): La Religieuse (Ri- 
vette, 1965); Oct. 17:*Adalen 31 
(Widerberg, 1966);.Oct. 24: My 
Name Is Ivan (Tarkovsky, 1962); 
Oct. 31: Lady With a Dog (Hei- 
fetz, 1960); Nov. 7 (7:30 and 9:45 
p.m.): Sancho the Bailiff (Mizo- 
guchi, 1954). 


Museum of Science 

The Museum of Science (Sci- 
ence Park, Boston) shows films 
on some Friday nights. The fea- 
tures are usually sci-fi classics. 
Show times are 6:15 and 8 and 
there’s no charge except the gen- 
eral admission fee to the muse- 
um itself. 

Sept. 26: The Time Machine 
(Pal, 1960); Oct. 3: Forbidden 
Planet (Wilcox, 1956); Oct. 10: 
Metropolis (Lang, 1926); Nov. 7: 
Solo and Solo: Behind the 
Scenes (mountaineering ~docu- 
mentaries); Dec. 5: It’s Tough to 
be a Bird (Disney); Dec. 12: It’s 
Tough to be a Bird (Disney); 
Dec. 26: potpourri of short sci- 
ence films. 


Arlington Public Library 

Two series will be presented at 
Arlington Library’s Edith M. 
Fox Branch (4 Cleveland St., at 
175 Mass. Ave.). 

One is a presentation on Tues- 
days of the 13 parts of The As- 
cent of Man, which will be 
shown, one a week, from Sept. 16 
through Dec. 9 at both 2:30 and 
7:30 p.m. | 

The other is a set of family 
movies on Fridays at 7:30 p.m., 
beginning Sept. 26 and ending 
Oct. 31. The first show will in- 
clude three Chaplin shorts and 
most of the other evenings will 
also offer two or three short 
films, but the series will present 
feature-length films twice: Rab- 
bit Hill on Oct. 10 and Green Is 
for Danger Oct. 31. 


Boston Public Library 

The Copley Square headquar- 
ters of the BPL presents an eth- 
nic series in the Lecture Hall on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days at 1:15 p.m. For October 
the films deal with Italy. The 
ethnic focus for later months was 
undecided at deadline. 

During October the BPL will 
also present Italian-language 
films without subtitles on Fri- 
days at 7 p.m. Particular films 
hadn’t been confirmed at dead- 
line, but the work of De Sica and 
Fellini will be represented. 

In addition tothe main libra- 
ry, the BPL’s numerous branch- 
es present feature and chil- 
dren’s films. 


Adams Street (690 Adams 
St.) 

Monday (Nov. only): shorts 
at 6:30 p.m.; Tuesday, films 
for children, ages 5-8, at 3:45 
p.m.; Thursday: children’s 
films, ages 8-12, at 3:45 p.m. 


Brighton (40 Academy Hill 
Rd.) 

Feature films at Brighton 
include: Nov. 10 (3 p.m.): 
Great Expectations (Lean, 
1947); Dec. 1 (3 p.m.): A 
Night to Remember; Dec. 19 
(3 p.m.): La Jetee (Marker); 
Dec. 29 (1:30 p.m.): Citizen 
Kane (Welles, 1941); Dec. 31 
(1:30 p.m.): Northwest Pas- 
age (King Vidor, 1940); Chil- 
dren’s movies: Saturdays at 2 
p.m. 


Charlestown (179 Main St.) 

Tuesday: films for pre- 
schoolers at 10:30 a.m. and 
3:30 p.m. (but alternative af- 
ternoon showings are for 
school ages). 


Codman Square (6 Norfolk 
St., corner Washington 
Street, Dorchester) 

Codman Square shows 
films once a month on Wed- 
nesdays at 10:30 a.m.; Oct. 
15: The Louvre (NBC News, 
1966); Nov. 19: Bear Country 
(Disney, 1956); Dec. 17: Meet 
Me in St. Louts (Minnelli, 


1944); Children’s movies, 
Tuesdays at 3:30 p.m. 


Connolly Branch 

The Connoily Branch (433 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain) of- 
fers feature films on occa- 
sional Thursdays at 7 p.m. 

Sept. 25: J Remember Ma- 
ma (Stevens, 1948); Oct. 23: 
King Kong (Cooper and 
Schoedsack, 1933); Nov. 20: 
The Magnificent Ambersons 
(Welles, 1942). 


East Boston (276 Meridian 
St.) 

Children’s movies: 
days at 3 p.m. 


Tues- 


Egleston Square (2044 Col- 

umbus Ave., Roxbury) 
Children’s movies: 

nesdays at 3:45 p.m. 


Wea- 


Faneuil Branch (419 Fan- 
euil St., Oak Square, Brigh- 
ton) 

Faneuil presents feature 
films one Monday a month at 
7 p.m. 

Oct. 6: Stagecoach (Ford, 
1939); Nov. 3: Lord of the 
Flies (Brook, 1963); Dec. 8: 
The Captain’s Paradise. Chil- 
dren’s movies: Fridays at 3:15 
p.m. 


Fields Corner (1520 Dor- 
chester Ave., Dorchester) 

Children’s films: Thurs- 
days at 4 p.m. 


Hyde Park (35 Harvard Ave., 
corner Winthrop Street) 

Children’s films: Thurs- 
days at 3:15 p.m. 


Mattapan (8-10 Hazelton 
St.) 

The Mattapan branch 
shows family films at 2 p.m. 
on Saturdays. 

Oct. 11: shorts; Nov. 1: two 
films on Africa; Nov. 8: A 
Night to Remember; Nov. 15: 
A Taste of Honey (Richard- 
son, 1962); Nov. 22: Great Ex- 
pectations (Lean, 1947). Chil- 
dren’s movies: frequent Tues- 
days and Wednesdays at 3:30 
p.m. 


Multilingual Library (496 
Tremont St.) 

Once a month the Multi- 
lingual branch presents films 
on Tuesday at 6:30 p.m. 

Oct. 7: El Gallo (in Span- 
ish); Nov. 18: two films in 
Greek; Dec. 16: The Shame- 
less Old Lady (in Spanish). 
Children’s films: Mondays at 
3:30 p.m. 


North End 

St.) 
Children’s movies: 

nesdays at 3 p.m. 


(25 Parmenter 


Wed- 


Parker Hill (1497 Tremont 

St., Roxbury) 
Children’s movies: 

days at 3:30 p.m. 


Tues- 


Roslindale (4238 Washing- 
ton St.) 

Children’s films: Tuesdays 
at 3:30 p.m. 


South Boston. (646 East 
Broadway) 

Sept. 25 (7 p.m.): The 
Mark of Zorro (Niblo, 1920); 
Dec. 17 (10:30 a.m.): Meet 
Me in St. Louis (Minnelli, 
1944); Dec. 30 (7 p.m.): Man 
of Aran (Flaherty, 1934). 


South End (685 Tremont St.) 

The South End branch 
runs features every other Sa- 
turday at 2 p.m. 

Oct. 4: King Kong (Cooper 
and Schoedsack, 1933); Oct. 
18: The Third Man (Reed, 
1950); Nov. 1: Little Women 
(Cukor, 1933); Nov. 15: Jvan- 
hoe (1952); Dec. 6: How 
Green Was My Valley (Ford, 
1941); Dec. 20: Stagecoach 
(Ford, 1939). 

The branch also offers chil- 
dren’s films at 3:30 p.m. on 
Fridays. 


Continued on page 30 
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Beautiful Young Ladies 
Will Pamper You Breathless At 


sures of an imperial body 


Enjoy the 
rge authentic rock sauna 


massage. 
room. Eucalyp g } 
infared lamps to soothe nerves, Miami 
sun rooms, whirlpool featuring thera- 
Peutic massage, and free refreshments 
in our Bachelor lounge. 

Try the Ultimate Session 





PEABODY, MASS. , 
Newbury Plaza 


MANCHESTER, N.H. HARTFORD CONN. 
DOWNTOWN DOWNTOWN 

73 Lowell St. 80 Pratt St 

info. (603) 669-9010 Info. (203) 247-0065 
Appt. (603) 669-0183 Appt. (203) 247-9580 
PROVIDENCE. R.1. WARWICK, R.! 
DOWNTOWN 1800 Post Road 

101 Doyer St Airport Plaza 

Info. (401) 831-1849 Info. (401) 738-4950 
Appt. (401) 831-1849 Appt. (401) 738-4650 


\s 
FRANCHISE INFO. CALL 
J. DUNCAN (617) 245-5850 
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SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE 


Working Together 
for Better Schools 


A Dorchester resident 
President of the 
Patrick O'Hearn Home & Schoo! 
A.B., Xavier University 
Ph.D., University of North Carolina 
A Teacher at Suffolk University 


Carol Jarvis, 23 St. Marks Ra., 
Dorchester, Mass 








CAMBRIDGE 


CORK nae hi 


shelf supports in stock. 








‘SPECIAL 


8x9x3 Cork Blocks 
| Two for $229... 


ee 








Cork blocks available 
12x9x3 & 12x12k3’also. 
Sheet cork to 4x8; 10 styles. 


e Easy 
application 

e Rich flat 
sheen 


Flat Latex PA 


Wall Paint 


e Colors resist 
fading 


e Soap and 
water cleanup 


Shelf Kit 


INCLUDES: 


2 — 8” squares concrete blocks 

4 — 12"x12"x8”" concrete blocks 

3 — 1°x12"x60" particle board 
shelving, one edge nosed. 


$ 9.49 


Complete 


Cambridge Lumber is 
located off 2405 Mass. Ave., 
at 135 Harvey St. 


near the 


Arlington line. 


876-4460 


ORE HOURS =) 
STORE HOURS i) 


CAMBRIDGE 
LUMBER & 
SUPPLY 


Mon-Fri.: 7:30 am-4:00 pm 
Saturday: 7:30 am-3:30 pm 


Right 
Cambridge. 


er) 
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PUBLIC \ICTUALS 












SZE 


SESTAURANT - 
Wine and Beer 
Spanish Cuisine 


IRUNA a 


CHUAN 


farin/Szect 


High St 


Tae] SQ 
96-7100 








Aa 








\ 

i) Chinese & Polynesian 
2 ALOHA Restaurant & Lounge 
in 00 Shiga £820 SE Speeaay 

















King Wak iar } 
OPEN DAILY ‘git 
Sceroniet Seatnecomens RAT? 
Luncheon Qc? 
Mon.-Sat. 11 em-3pm 
Except Holidays =». “ The Real Chinese Restaure 
Typical CANTONESE FOODS 


25-29 Beach 81, Chinatown, Boston 








Nex! to Shawmut Bank 
For orders to Take Out please call 426-2705 
























LUNCHEON 12-2 
SUPPER 6-9 
SUPPER—FRI., SAT. 6-10 


56 BOYLSTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
868-5633 














on ee ae 
Open Daily @ Tet $47-2299 


*Well Known Chef Chu and Two 


eAuthentic Szechuan. Royal Peking ~ ’ 
Cuisine 


Other Master Chefs to Serve You 
*Banquet and Take Out Service 


Royal Mandarin 





0] 














Relaxed. Friendly. 
rb Food. 


Italian 





Be Olive Grist Mill 
mentunrant § 


IN THE HEART OF ARV ARS SQUARE 

7am to Mid 

Air conditioned & - San 

Open For Breakfast, Lunch & Dinner — 7 days a wk. + iM 3 
























CHESS @ CHECKERS @ BACKGAMMON @ CRIBBAGE @ 






Entertainment Mon. thru Sat. Evenings 





$1.75 
$1.95 
$2.25 


6/$1.50 


Haltshell 
All fish Available At The Daily Catch 


Cif 





WA (a 


REST. — OYSTER BAR — 
FISH MARKET 
good portions — good prices 
323 Hanover St. North End 
523-9824 Open 7 days 
Seafoods Of All Kinds 


UWhdili tani Sy 














Poetry Reading — Sunday 4-6pm 
Mark Zelermyer 


























1382 Mass.Ave.,Harvard Square 


Open Til Midnight 








go RR ettcrrsry 
Fedele asks you to try the finest 
Italian Cuisine in the North End! 


We want you to experience a teat. Each dish skillfully prepered 
and cooked to order! LUNCHEON SPECIALS. Private perties invited 


147 Richmond St., Boston 





(Along the 
Freedom Trail) 


















GO TO 
DARTMOUTH 
AND SAVE. 


Order one meal at 
Whimsey’s (a neat new 
restaurant on Dartmouth St) 
and get the second for 








x 








SALEM 
7468-1700 


- BE GOOD TO YOURSELF 
spend some time with us.. 


DAVE WONG'’S 


CHINA SAILS 


* CHESTNUT MILL 
734-1700 
PEABODY - DANVERS 
832-17Nn 777-0078 


\ 





/ 





1/> PRICE! 





Of course, the % off applies to the lower- 
priced meal you select...and what meals! 
Scrumptious steaks and fresh seafood, 
all served in a fun, fanciful garden. This 
offer is good any day of the week for 


lunch, dinner or Sunday brunch. 
Sorry, liquor not included 
(offer expires 11/1/75) 
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BRING 
THIS AD 
WITH YOU TO 













165 Dartmouth Street, Boston 
One block from Copley Square 266-7800 












| Stockpot 


Beeton's only soup & salad 





119 Newbury St., Boston 
267-5711 
Mon. thru Sat. 11-8:30 





Real Chinese food, 
cocktails and take-outs 


CHINA PEARL 


9 Tyler St., BostonChinatown 
426-4338 








Chinese & Burmese Cooking < 
_ with Vegetarian Specialties 3 


GOLDEN HORDE 


open daily for lunch & dinner 
1281 Cambridge St., Camb. 
(between Inman Sq. & 


Prospect St.) 547-4129 











2 hr. free parking at Hancock garage 























PEN 
ao BRING THIS COUPON 
24hrs. Buy one %ib. Char- ety _ 
Cheese or without and ge 
7 Days another FREE! 











rc 
LL. 


2. %lb. Roast Beef on Bulkie 


HI-DELI 








1. Top Sirloin Steak, Eggs, Toast & Coffee....... 


Russian Dressing, Spanish Onion, Pickle, chips. . . 
3. Two Eggs, Toast, Coffee.......----eeeeeereee 


FSO OSS8SS SASSSSASSSSSSS OBOE SSS2e0e8ee0" 


Bottomless 
Cup of 
Coffee 


er $2.25 
. $1.15 


180 Federal St. 
Boston 
across south station 





Natraj 


Indian Restaurant 

419 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 

Fine Indian cuisine in Central 
Square. 
Dinner Sun. — Thurs. 5:30-9pm 
Fri. & Sat. 5:30-10pm 

Open Sundays — 547-8810 

Air Conditioned Parking in rear 














Israeli Restaurant 
708 Comm. Ave. 
Specialities Like 
Hoomus, Falafel and 
ShishKabob 
Open 7 days 
247-2997 
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Real Chinese Cuisine 

Mandarin & Szechuan 

ith simertatcan 
1705 Beacon St., Brookline 


(between Cleveland Circle 





and Washington St.) 
277-1011 


Continued from page 29 
Uphams Corner (500 Col- 
umbia Rd., Dorchester) 

The feature series at the 
Uphams Corner branch 
screens at 9:30 a.m. on alter- 
nate Fridays. 

Sept. 26: The Magnificent 
Ambersons (Welles, 1942); 
Oct. 10: Swiss Miss (Bly- 
stone, 1938); Oct. 24: The 
Beautiful Blue and Red Dan- 
ube (1967); Nov. 7: Stage- 
coach (Ford, 1939); Nov. 21: 
Man, Monsters and Myster- 
tes (Disney); Dec. 5: The In- 
former (Ford, 1935); Dec. 19: 
J.T. Children’s films: Mon- 
days at 3:30 p.m. 


West End (151 Cambridge 
St.) 

Once a month, the West 
End branch offers family fea- 
tures at 2 p.m. Saturday. 

Oct. 11: The Mark of Zorro 
(Niblo, 1920); Nov. 8: Top- 
per; Dec. 13: National Velvet 
(Brown, 1944). Children’s 
films: Tuesdays at 7 p.m.; 
Thursdays at 7 p.m. 


West Roxbury (1961 Centre 
St.) 

Children’s series: alternate 
Saturdays at 2 p.m. 


Cambridge: Observatory Hill 
branch 

The Hill branch (178 Huron 
Ave.) schedules family films at 6 
p.m. every Tuesday. 

Sept. 23: How Green Was My 
Valley (Ford, 1941); Sept. 30: 
Zebra in the Kitchen (1966); 
Oct. 7: Treasure Island (Flem- 
ing, 1934); Oct. 14: The Red 
Badge of Courage (Huston, 
1951); Oct. 21: Meet Me in St. 
Louis (Minnelli, 1944); Oct. 28: 
The King and I (Walter Lang, 
1956); Nov. 4: Ivanhoe (Thorpe, 
1952); Nov. 11: David Copper- 
field (Cukor, 1935); Nov. 18: 
Captains Courageous (Fleming, 
1937); Nov. 25: Outcast of the Is- 
lands (Reed, 1953); Dec. 2: Se- 
ven Day . to Noon (Boulting Bro- 
thers, .950); Dec. 9: Brian’s 
Song; Dec. 16: Chaplin shorts — 
Making a Living, New Janitor; 
Dec. 23: All Boys Are Named 
Patrick (Godard, 1957), Patent 
Leather Kid, Hockey: Bobby 
Orr. 


Cambridge Pre-School Series 

This list shows the day and 
time for movies for pre-school- 
ers at all the Cambridge branch- 
es. Film titles may be obtained 
from the branches or from the 
Children’s Room at the Main Li- 
brary. 


Main Library: Wednesdays at 
10:30 a.m. and 3:15 p.m.; East 
branch: Thursdays at 10:30 
a.m.; Field branch: Tuesdays at 
10 a.m.; Mt. Auburn branch: 
Fridays at 3:30 p.m.; North 
branch: Wednesday at 10 a.m.; 
Observatory Hill branch: Tues- 
days at 10 a.m. 


Medford Library 

The Main Library in Medford 
(111 High St.) offers feature 
films in one program and chil- 
dren’s films in another. The fea- 
ture series is on Thursdays ut 7 
p.m., unless otherwise noted. 

Sept. 25: Foreign Correspon- 
dent (Hitchcock); Oct. 2: travel 
films (Australia and Scotland); 
Oct. 9: La Traviata (1967); Oct. 
16: travel films (Italy); Oct. 21 
(Tues.): Meet Me in St. Louis 
(Minnelli, 1944); Oct. 23: Bring- 
ing Up Baby (Hawks, 1938); Oct. 
28 (Tues.): Northwest Passage; 
Oct. 30: Zebra in the Kitchen 
(1966); Nov. 4 (Tues.): David 
Copperfield (Cukor, 1935); Nov. 
6: Stagecoach (Ford); Nov. 13: 
How Green Was My Valley 
(Ford); Nov. 14 (Fri.): Autobio- 
graphy of Miss Jane Pittman; 
Nov. 18 (Tues.): Treasure Is- 
land; Nov. 20: Citizen Kane 
(Welles, 1941); Dec. 4: Mr. Hu- 
lot's Holiday; Dec. 12 (Fri.): A 
Night to Remember; Dec. 26 
(Fri.j: Topper. 

The Medford children’s ser- 


ies. for pr 1-6 pnp iavs fro 


rades p 





2:30 to 3:30. p.m. on Wednes- 
days. 


Newton Free Library 

The Newton Free Library 
shows its films twice, on Thurs- 
days at 7 p.m. in the main libra- 
ry at Newton Corner and again 
on Fridays at 2 p.m. in the New- 
tonville branch, 

Sept. 25-26: Thirty Years of 
Fun (comedy anthology); Oct. 2- 
3: Room at the Top (Clayton); 
Oct. 9-10: Ascent of Man, Parts 1 
and 2; Oct. 16-17: The Enter- 
tainer (Richardson, 1961); Oct. 
23-24: Ascent of Man, Parts 3 
and 4; Oct. 30-31: Ascent of 
Man, Parts 5 and 6; Nov. 6-7: 
The Captain’s Paradise (Kim- 
mins, 1953); Nov. 13-14: Ascent 
of Man, Parts 7 and 8; Nov. 20- 
21: David Copperfield (Cukor, 
1935); Nov. 26 (Wed., 2 p.m., 
Newtonville): Citizen Kane 
(Welles, 1941); Nov. 28 (Fri., 7 
p.m., Main Library): The Mag- 
nificent Ambersons (Welles, 
1942); Dec. 1: Bitter Rice (De 
Santis, 1949); Dec. 4-5: The Fall- 
en Idol (Reed, 1948); Dec. 11-12: 
Ascent of Man, Parts 9 and 10; 
Dec. 18-19: The Plough and the 
Stars (Ford, 1936). 


Nonantum branch (144 
Bridge St.) 

An Italian film festival runs 
at the Nonantum branch at 7 
p.m. on the first Monday of 
each month. 

Oct. 6: J Vitelloni (Fellini, 
1953); Nov. 3: Bicycle Thief 
(De Sica, 1949); Dec. 1: Bit- 
ter Rice (De Santis, 1949). 


Somerville Library 

Somerville’s Main Library 
may be undergoing renovation, 
but nothing stops the film ser- 
ies. This fall, it’s shifted to the 
West branch (40 College Ave.), 
where the series is screened on 
Thursdays at 7 p.m. 

Oct. 2: A Night to Remember 
(Baker, 1958); Oct. 9 (6:30 p.m.): 
Gilbert and Sullivan (1953); Oct. 
16: The Plough and the Stars 
(Ford, 1937); Oct. 23: Brief En- 
counter (Lean, 1946); Oct. 30: 
Lord of the Flies (Brook, 1962); 
Nov. 6: Cry the Beloved Coun- 
try (Zoltan Korda, 1952); Nov. 
13 (6:30 p.m.): Meet Me in St. 
Louts (Minnelli, 1944); Nov. 20: 
Tiger Bay (Thompson, 1959). 
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MUSIC 





By Richard Buell 


The classical music available 


in Boston is as impressive for | 


quantity and quality as it can be 
in a metropolis that steadfastly 
looks away from New York, 
shunning comparison. There was 


that famous Yankee lady who 
declared to a newcomer, “‘We | 


don’t buy our hats. We have 
them.” Similarly, imported cul- 


tural matter is still regarded | 


with a trace of suspicion in this, 


the Athens of America. It slips ; 


through, though. 


We have the Boston Sym- | 
phony Orchestra, for example. | 
The forthcoming season will be 
the BSO’s 95th, and it will be | 
characteristically solid and ; 
worthwhile in repertory, dash- | 
ingly virtuosic (we all hope) in | 


execution. If it all seems calcu- 
lated to make the maximum son- 


orous impact on the 2631 sets of | 


ears that Symphony Hall can ac 
commodate, that’s understand 
able, for Symphony Hall is a uni 
versally admired acoustical en 
vironment. The Saint-Saens Or 
gan Svmphony, the Sibelius Sec 


ond, Stravinsk#’s Rite of Spring 
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you can ARGUE too... 





Steve Fredericks 


Sportswatch 


Weekdays 4:00-7:00 pm 


the NEW 


WMEX Radio1510 

















“Boston's Largest Army & Navy Store” ) 


onyder s 


_Aftny Navy Storé 
601 Washington St.,Boston 
426-6588 
557 Boylston St.,Copley Square 
536-2433 





camping supplies @ sleeping 
bags @ duffel bags @ back | 
packs @ navy pea coats @ Air 
Force parkas @ 13 button 
sailor pants @ army surplus 
clothing @ shoes and boots @ 
painter’s white dungarees @ ] 





Army fatigue pants 




















(10% off 
on any 


BOSTON’S LARGEST 
SELECTION of 

Western Jeans — 

Jean Jackets — 

Western Shirts in 

Denim and Chambray 

All the Top Brands 

at Lowest Prices a 


























e’re not afraid 


to turn our back 





The Sylvania " 
RS47/44 


We can afford to be very 
forward about our back. 

Because the back of our RS 
4744 stereo receiver is one of 
the most versatile you'll ever see. We've got 
phono inputs for two different turntables. And 
two sets of tape monitor input and output 
jacks. And terminals for main speakers, re- 
mote speakers, and PQ4 speakers. And three 
AC power outlets, one switched and two un- 
switched. The rest you can see for yourself 
in the picture above. 

But what's behind our back is just as im- 
pressive as the back itself. 

As Popular Electronics* put it, the RS 4744 
‘‘met or surpassed all the published speci- 
fications we were able to test’ and was 








‘*... well above average 
in the important per- 
formance aspects.”’ 
Take power, for ex- 
ample. Popular Electron. . 
ics found the RS 4744 ‘‘con- 
servatively rated’’ at 60 watts per 
channel, min. RMS at 8 ohms from 20Hz to 
20kHz with no more than .25% Total Har- 
monic Distortion. Which made it ‘‘outstand- 
ing for a receiver in the RS 4744's price 
range.’’ FM 50 dB quieting sensitivity was 
equally impressive—‘‘a very good 3uvin mono 
and 35yv in stereo.”’ 
But don’t take our word for it. Or their 
word for it. Go see the RS 4744 for yourself. 
Back or front, any way you look at it, the 
RS 4744 is one fine stereo receiver. 


*Popular Electronics, December 1974 Issue 


SYLVANIA 











~ 
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: YOGA 
Correspondence 
Courses 


Learn hatha yoga in the privacy and 
convenience of your own home 
You'll be in direct communication 
with Paul Rezendes, an adept and ex- 
perienced teacher of yoga, and 
author of the courses 
For information about 
Hatha Yoga Course 
Jnana Yoga Course 
Workshop & Classes 


‘a artments 
Uhl imited © 


We are here to 
help you find 
\ decent apartments in 
Brighton — Allston - 








Back Bay. No Fee. Write 
Call 254-3486 "athe, dana oot 





Bellingham, Ma. 02019 
Phone: 883-4649 





, or 254-3489. 














h gage aia Coad SALES & 


4* ABLE RUG." 


HALF PRICE AREA RUGS 


6’x9’s, 9’x12’s, 12’x12’s, 12’x15’s etc. 
From *24, *39, $79, $99 
ALL COLORS IN SHAGS, PLUSHES, SPLUSH 


ox 





DANISH RYAS ORIENTAL DESIGNS 


4’x6’ ALL WOOL $ 37.00 4’x6’ $28.00 
6’x9’ $ 89.00 6"x9" . $59.00 
9’x12’ $148.00 9°x12 $99.00 





All Designs and Colors 





DISCOUNT PRICED MILLENDS 
AREA RUGS a 


ARMSTRONG 
WALL-TO-WALL LEES 


LAURELCREST 





20% OFF Cash & Carry Rug Cleaning 


Specialists in Cleaning AYAS and Orientals 
PLUS Expert steam and rotary WALL TO WALL Rug Cleaning 





BankAmericard. Free Layaway Plan, Master Charge, Carte Blanche, American Express 


OPEN DAILY Mon. Thru Sat.. 9 to 6. Wed. & Fri. Eves. ‘tI 9 p.m. 


able rug cleaners. 


Next to Allston Depot Steak House 


Tel: 782-5010 


20-30 Franklin St., Alliston 











Continued from page 31 

— they’ll sound a lot better there 
than on the Atwater Kent radio 
you got from Goodwill. Man- 
churian-born Seiji Ozawa, the 
orchestra’s music director, and 
English-born Colin Davis, the 
principal guest conductur, will 
direct the bulk of the concerts. 

Except when they’re touring, 
the BSO plays three or four 
times a week. Between Thurs- 
day, Sept. 25 and Saturday, Ap- 
ril 24, you can catch perfor- 
mances of the Mahler Fifth, Ber- 
lioz’s Romeo and Juliet, Tchai- 
kovsky’s Pathetique, the Brahms 
First, Bach’s St. Matthew Pas- 
sion (all these conducted by 
Ozawa); the Vaughan Williams 
Sixth, Beethoven’s Missa So- 
lemnis (Colin Davis); and the 
Mahler Ninth (Michael Tilson 
Thomas). Contemporary music 
will be accorded its place as well 
with works by Copland, Pender- 
ecki, Schoenberg, Bartok, Lu- 
ciano Berio, Michael Tippett, 
Ruth Crawford Seeger, Irving 
Fine, Charles Ives, Leonard 
Bernstein and. Igor Stravinsky. 
In this context “contemporary” 
means 1930s, 1940s, 1950s — 
with no more than furtive 
glances cast at this decade or the 
preceding one. 

Cheap tickets exist. Rush 
seats ($1.50) are available at the 
Huntington Avenue box office 
from 10 am onward for the Fri- 
day afternoon concerts; from 6 
p.m. onward for the Saturday 
night concerts. The eight Open 
Rehearsals (Thursdays at 7:30 
p.m.) are $3 each, $20 for the 
series. 

There are two noteworthy de- 
viations from established pro- 
cedure this coming year. The 
first is a telephone number (or 
succession of letters) you can call 
at any tir ne for information 
about BSO concerts (it is C-O- 
N-C-E-R-T, which is equivalent 


to 266-2378). The other occurs on 
| March 12, 13 and 17, while the 
BSO is away on a whirlwind 
European tour, the Symphony 


Hall stage will be occupied by 
the London Symphony Orches- 
and its conductor Andre 
Hands across the sea, as 


tra 


Previn. 


| it were. 








FINE SEAFOOD & ITALIAN CUISINE 


Fine Seaf foo 1 Dinners & Italian C ursir 1e 
Served From a re Nightly 
Sandwi hos Sala {s, Seafood 

Drinks, Desserts... From 1130-1 am in the Bar 
til 2 Thy I C 





sob Buffet | 


ay, 


Our pie 


Sund 1g 


Dr ny 


Sunday Bacl I 
Nday Dackgammon lournaments 


Cia 
7 RN 


HARVARD SQUARE 354-0636 











| pany of Boston, 





Operatically, Boston is on the 
map because of the Opera Com- 
which is syn- 
with Sarah Caldwell, 
director. Caldwell 
productions are splashy, busy, 
gaudy show-biz affairs that 
either tax or transcend the lim- 
its of the Orpheum Theater 
(near Filene’s department store), 
which has been immemorially 
making do for the real, well- 
equipped opera house that Bos- 
ton lacks. The Opera Com- 
pany’s season starts after the 
first of the new year and will con- 
sist of four productions: Bee- 
thoven’s Fidelio (February 15, 
17, 19); Montezuma, by Roger 
Sessions, in its American pre- 
miere (March 31, April 2, 4); 
Puccini’s The Girl of the Golden 
West (May 12, 14, 16); and Ver- 
di’s Macbeth (June 2, 4, 6). 

Around September, the Opera 
Company habitually says that 
“prominent artists” are being 
engaged and declines to divulge 
them. In the past, Sutherland, 
Sills, Jon Vickers, Maria Ewing 
and Guus Hoekman have been 
among their number, meaning 
there will be some best-selling 
“brand”? names and others. The 
Girl of the Golden West is based 
on a play by David Belasco and 
has a heroine named Minnie, 
who is a kind of cowgirl; it may 
have been the first spaghetti 
Western. The Opera Company’s 
local headquarters is at 172 New- 
bury St., Boston 02116; the tele- 
phone is 267-8050. 

When big-time (big-fee) art- 


onvmous 
its artistic 


ists on tour appear in Boston, it’s, 


almost certainly under the aus- 
pices of the BU Celebrity Se- 
ries, a subscription and special- 
events operation of long standing 
and ample proportions. This 
season, the offering includes 
symphony orchestras, three pi- 


| anists, two guitarists, four cham- 


ber ensembles, two dance com- 
panies, some of this, some of 
that. It goes as follows: guitar- 
ist-lutenist Julian Bream (Oct. 
3); Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, 
baritene (Oct. 17); the Chinese 
Acrobats of Taiwan (Oct. 19); 
Frans Brueggen, recorder, and 
Alan Curtis, harpsichord (Oct. 
24 and 26); the Vienna Choir 
Boys (Oct. 26); The Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Aldo Ceccato (Oct. 
27); the Juillard String Quartet 
(Nov. 2); Herbie Mann and the 
Family of Mann (Nov. 7); the 
Martha Graham Dance Com- 
pany (Nov. 14, 15, 16); the 
Chamber Music Society of Lin- 
coln Center (Nov. 15 with Peter 
Pears and Osian Ellis, Dec. 6 
with Pinchas Zuckerman); Zub- 
in Mehta and’ the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic (Nov. 30); the 
Stockholm Philharmonic under 
Gennady Rozhdestvensky (Dec. 
7); the Alvin Ailey City Center 
Dance Theater (Jan. 16, 17, 18); 
[saac Stern and Pinchas Zuck- 
erman (Jan. 26); Pianist Rudolf 
Serkin (Jan. 30); guitarist An- 
dres Segovia (Feb. 1); the Guar- 
neri String Quartet (Feb. 8); the 
Waverly Consort, an earW mus- 
ic group (Feb. 20); soprano Bev- 
erly Sills (Feb. 24); Two Gen- 
erations of Brubeck (Feb. 27); 
Jean-Pierre Rampal, flute, and 
Robert Veyron-Lacroix, harpsi- 
chord (Feb. 29); pianist Vlad- 
imir Ashkenazy (Mar. 12); the 


Brandenburg Ensemble, Bach 
specialists (Mar. 19); the Na- 


tional Arts Centre Orchestra of 
Canada under Mario Bernardi 
(Mar. 21); the Preservation Hall 
Jazz Band (April 2) and pianist 
Alfred Brendel (April 9). 

Further information issues 
from the Celebrity Series office 
at 420 Boylston St., Boston 
02116, where the telephone num- 
ber is 536-6037. 

The preceding have in com- 
mon that they charge money for 
admission. The following have in 
common that they don’t. 

The New England Conser- 
vatory of Music, at 290 Hunt- 
ington Ave. (diagonally across 
from Symphony Hall), is, no two 
ways about it, one of the top mu- 
sic schools in the country. In Jor- 
dan Hall and in the Conserva- 
tory’s other two halls, faculty 
and students give an impressive 
number (several a week) of inte- 
resting and newsy concerts. 
There are two symphony orch- 
estras at the Conservatory, and 
you'll never be on closer terms 
with orchestral players than in 
Jordan Hall, much loved for its 
intimate acoustics, its treach- 
erous footing (watch your step) 
and the soulful eve contact that 
goes on between players and 
plavers, players and audience, 
audience and audience. Some- 
times it’s more than a concert, 
it’s an assignation. 

In Sanders Theater at Har- 
vard University, the Peabody- 
Mason Music Foundation 
sponsors a handful of top-class 
recitals by singers, instrumen- 
talists and chamber groups, 
usually of some renown. The 
tickets (which you apply for by 
mail a prescribed period in ad- 
vance) are free, and will reserve 
your seat until 8:25, after which 
everything’s up for grabs. 

Also free and at Sanders, are 
the distinguished concerts of 
modern music sponsored by the 
Fromm Foundation. 

Most of what goes on at the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology is free. For in- 
stance, the Burmeese Dance 
Troupe (Oct. 19), pianist Wal- 
ter Klien (Oct. 20), violinist San- 
dor Vegh (Oct. 22), the MIT 
Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by David Epstein (Oct. 
25, Dec. 6), the Glinka Quartet 
(Nov. 19), the MIT Choral Soci- 
ety (Nov. 21). If it’s at Kresge 
Auditorium, you'll be impressed 
by the good, honest acoustics. 
You can find out when and if and 
what from 253-2701. 

The Isabella Stewart Gard- 
ner Museum is a collection of 
art treasures on the Fenway that 


used to be lived in, or among, by 
the famous Mrs. Jack, who de- 
creed that, post mortem, the 
Tapestry Room be opened to the 
public for musical concerts. 
There are three each week: 
Thursdays and Sundays at 4 
p.m. and Tuesdays at 8 p.m. — 
and they’re many of them first- 
class. A recorded message giving 
particulars is available at 734- 
1359. 

The Goethe Institute, or Ger- 
man Cultural Center, is at 170 
Beacon St., a handsome old 
townhouse, and there you can 
hear German, or German-asso- 
ciated music for small en- 
sembles in a congenial am- 
bience. 

Emmanuel Church, a few 
doors down Newbury Street from 
the Ritz-Carlton, is a beehive of 
tonal industry, a complete Bach 
cantata integrated into the reli- 
gious service every Sunday at 11 
a.m. with considerable chamber 
music of various kinds at other 
times. 

Free is what many concerts at 9 
the various houses of Harvard 2 
— and at Boston University 2 
(with its sizable music school), 
the Boston Conservatory, 
Brandeis, the Berklee School 
of Music and Wellesley — are. 

Most concerts operating out of 
churches, usually featuring the 
resident organ, are likewise free. 
These include the University 
Chapel at Harvard, Old West 
Church on Cambridge Street in 
Boston, King’s Chapel in Bos- 
ton, the First and Second 
Church on Marlborough Street 
in Boston. Organ buffs can tell 
you more. 

The specialist-groups are num- 
erous in Boston. Contemporary 
music is played by the Musica 
Viva under the direction of 
Richard Pittman. Its concerts 
are given in the attractive small 
auditorium of the Longy School 
of Music, near Harvard Square. 
The Annex Players, who will 
follow the music of Morton Feld- 
man into near inaudibility, are 
most often ‘at the Massachu- 
setts College of Art. And there is 
Collage, a spinoff of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Choral groups include the 
long-established but extremely 
vital Handel and Haydn Soci- 
ety, conducted by Thomas 
Dunn. Handel’s Messiah is, of 
course, their Christmas spe- 
cialty, but at other times the 
H&H fare can be wonderfully 
frothy. The Cantata Singers 
have built up a reputation for 
penetration and sensitivity in 
their renderings of the vocal mu- 
sic of J.S. Bach and others. This 
season’s concerts, all at Sanders 
Theater, will be conducted by 
John Ferris, John Harbison and 
Iva Dee Hiatt. Information from 
227-5625, or Box 1423, Boston 
02104. The Cecilia Society is a 
venerable institution that was 
led, long ago, by Arthur Fiedler, 
but seems to be undergoing a re- 
awakening under an alert young 
conductor, Donald Teeters. F. 
John Adams has achieved fine 
things with the Collegium’ Mu- 
sicum of Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe. There are many other 
choral groups in the area, but 
they are mostly of value to their 
members, their members’ fam- 
ilies and their respective com- 
munities. Let us salute them 
here for what they are without 
bothering to mention them. 

Other symphonies, other 
rooms. The Civic Symphony is 
an untypical ““community” orch- 
estra that plays energetic, revis- 
ionist interpretations of the 
standard repertory. Its conduc- 
tor is Benjamin Zander. There is 
a pool of freelance, non-BSO in- 
strumentalists in the area that 
coalesces now and then into En- 
del Kalam’s New England 
Chamber Orchestra, the pit or- 
chestra for the Opera Company, 
the Boston Philharmonia. 
Watch for these. 

There is alternative opera 
from Ernest Triplett’s Associ- 
ate Artists Opera Company, 
Philip Morehead’s New Eng- 
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land Chamber Opera, orches- 
tral-style chamber music from 
the Boston Symphony Cham- 
ber Players, young and feisty 
chamber music from the Apple 
Hill Chamber Players, old- 
instrument music from the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts collection, the 
Banchetto Musicale and its 
Baroque specialties, the Baltic 
Series, the Cambridge Society 
for Early Music.... 

All of which you can follow, as 
they come round in the listings 
pages of the Phoenix. Not for 
nothing is the external part of 
the ear a cartilaginous funnel. 





ART 





By Kenneth Baker 

Despite economic troubles of 
which everyone is aware, the art 
exhibition scene in Boston seems 
to grow livelier year by year. Last 
year at this time, I predicted a 
comparatively inactive season, 
but now, in retrospect, the past 
season appears to have been as 
busy and varied as any within 
memory. In part, the undimin- 
ished energy of the art scene is 
due to the large community of 
artists who live and work in the 
area. For it is really they, not art 
dealers, critics or institutions, 
who determine the level of ser- 
iousness and accomplishment 
that characterizes the tenor of 
the art scene as a whole. Per- 
haps because of the economics of 
importing traveling shows and 
marketing established art, local 
galleries and institutions have 
started to draw more often. upon 
the work of Boston artists. In this 
regard, the Institute of Con- 
temporary Art is trying to set 
the example. 

A maverick institution for 
many years, the ICA this year 
opened its newly renovated per- 
manent quarters in what used to 
be a police station at 955 Boyls- 
ton. Two large painting shows, 
one containing only work by lo- 
cal artists, got the ICA’s new life 
off to a bad start, but even these 
shows evidenced an ambition 
and an engagement that bode 
well. The ICA’s plans for the 
coming season include a survey 
of contemporary West Coast art, 
a documentation of Christo’s 
Newport ‘Oceanfront’ project 

a mammoth outdoor work, 
and one-person shows by Boston 
artists Lee Newton and Tonia 
Aminoff. The Institute will also 
partake of a large traveling show 
of work by the renowned Pop ar- 
tist Claes Oldenburg. In addi- 
tion, the ICA occasionally pre- 
sents lectures, discussions or 
films about art that are not an- 
nounced far in advance. 

The major art institution is 
the area is, of course, the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. The 
Museum maintains a calendar of 
events extensive enough to con- 
sume all of one’s free time. There 
is a large series of silent film 
classics planned for the fall, as 
well as a series of Wednesday 
morning lectures in which cura- 
tors in various departments dis- 
cuss their favorite works in the 
Museum collections. 

Until mid-May of 1976, the 
Museum has on view a large part 
of the M. and M. Karolik collec- 
tion, one of the most important 
private collections bequeathed 
to the institution. The portion of 
the collection on display con- 
sists mostly of naive American 
art of the early 19th century. 
This fall, the emphasis falls on 
prints. A major show opened re- 

Continued on page 34 
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FOCUS ON | 
FRAMES 
See Yourself in Focus 
With The Coop’s New 
WOLLENSAK 
Video Tape System 
OPTICAL DEPT. -MEZZANINE 


Just try on one or all of our super frame 
selection, we'll film you and run an ins- 
tant replay on our TV. One that you can 
study through your original lenses. It’s 
exclusive with us in the Cambridge area. 
Here’s looking at you, kid. Daily til 
5:45 p.m. Thursday's til ~ 
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tune-up parts 


If your imported car runs rough, 
starts hard, lacks pep and eats 
gasoline like it's going out of 
Style, it’s just your engine's way 
of saying ‘TUNE ME!”’. By tuning 
your Car yourself, you can save 
yourself some money and be 
sure the job is done right 

You can get all of the tune-up 
parts you need from your nearest 
BAP/GEON distributor. Spark 
plugs, points. condensers 

rotors, distributor Caps 

wire if you need it. we've go 
it. no matter what make ¢ 

you drive. Bosch. Lucas 
Champion and Hitachi are just 


some of the original equipment 





Is it time to tune 
your import? 


Do it yourself with 
from BAP/GEON 


A School ID or this ad earns a discount for you at BAP/GEON 


Sates 


brands of tune-up parts carried 
by BAP/GEON 


So if you get the feeling your 
engine is trying to tell you 
something, take the hint. Tune it 
up with parts from BAP/GEON 


AMERICA'S LEADING IMPORTED 

CAR PARTS SUPPLIER 

BAP GEON IMPORTED CAR PARTS 
¢24 Brighton Avenue, Boston 
(617/788-9350) 

2096 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
(617/661-0820) 
©1814 Westminster St 
(401/331-2621) 
©1067 Main Street, Worcester 
(617/798-3743) 


Providence 
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HABITAT 


Habitat Box 136 Belmont, Ma. 02178 489-3850 











Fall Courses for the Public 


Courses include: 





. Slide lecture series * Nature drawing 
- After school programs for * Environmenta! law 
children (space as available) * Windpower 


Courses-begin in late September 




















Environmental Internships 


+ Environmental Ed. 
+ Land use 
_ * Water Quality 
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factory outlet store 
1357 washington st. 
boston, mass. 


‘m-f 11-4 sat 10-4 





LOCK KEEPS OUT 












LOKS 


UNLIMITED 
WILL FURNISH AND 
INSTALL ONE OF THE 


DEPENDABLE LOCKS AND’ 
FOR THE INCREDIBLE 


PRICE OF $33.60 


(wood doors & floors) 
WHY WORRY ABOUT YOUR 
APARTMENT BEING 
RIPPED OFF WHILE OUT 
EARNING A DAY’S PAY! AN 
AUTHENTIC N.Y. POLICE 


BURGLARS, PEDDLERS, 
LANDLORDS (SMILE), EVIL 
SPIRITS AND POLICE! 


Call 536-5752 
For An Appointment. 
314 Newbury St., Boston 

















Friday, September 19h 7:30 pm. 
CELEBRATION OF LIFE 

Arlington Street Church. Arlington and Boylston 
Streets, Boston 

$2.00 Donation 


A Universal Sabbath Celebration with Joseph and 
Nathan and Friends 












Saturday, September 20th 1:00-11:00 p.m. 
THE HARVEST MOON FAIR 


The Joy of Movement Center, 536 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge 

$3.00 for the Whole Day 

Afternoon Workshops including Acupressure 
Massage. Tao Meditation, T’ai Chi indian Dance, 
Arica Self-Massage, Conscious Health and Nutrition, 
Tarot Talk. Beginning Yoga and Kirtan, Rajneesh 
Meditation, and Kormu. 

Later .. Central Maine Power Music Company: Video 
and Talk Show... Joseph and Nathan and Dancers 
Leading Musical Movements and Meditations. 


800 pm. indian Music Concert Featuring the Laiit 
Center for indian Music and Dance 
























Sunday, September 21st 10:00-12:00 p.m. 
TANTRIC VIDEO THEATRE 


interfoce, 63 Chapel Street. Newton 
$3.00 for the Whole Day 
1:00am. Kundalini Sadhana 


Noon Live Video Feedback: Filrn and Video- 
tape of the Vermont Tantric Music and 
Donce Festival Rajneesh Chaotic 
Meditation interactive Music. Massage 
and Movement 



















Monday, September22nd 8:00-11:00 p.m. 
TOWARD THE ONE 


The Om Theatre: Theatre Workshop, Boston 

55) Tremont Street 

$2.50 Admission 

Celebrating the spirit through self-expression. Singing. 
doncing theatre. Sharing group energy Concentra. 
tions on Divine attributes. Also sharing the energy 
and sprit of the Cosmic Mass (N.Y. production). 

Side show, movie. music, and spiritual practices 

















Tuesday, September231d 4:00-10:00 p.m. 
ABLOCK PARTY 


The New Age Journal, 32 Station Street. Brookline 
Village, Brookline 

SFree$ 

* Featuring live music (Stormin’ Norman and Susie, Guru 
Blanket friends, Joseph and Nathan, Sandy and Steve. 
Ji and Yehudah and others) Sufi dancing. snacks. 


















PRESENTS 


FROM YOU | RECEIVE 
TO YOU I GIVE 
TOGETHER WE SHARE 
FROM THIS WE LIVE 


THE IMPACT GROUP 


Three Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


(617) 266-5450 


Series Ticket for All Event: 
$10.00 


$2.00 Registration Fee 
800 pm. An Evening with Arica: Arica Work, Music and 


frorn Amherst and Boston 


THE IMPACT GROUP 


Wednesday, September 24th § 7:30-11:00 p.m. 
ARICA FALL ZIKHR 


Monroe C. Gutman Library, Brattie Street and Appian Way. 


Thursday, September 25th = 7:30-11:00 p.m. 


AN EVENING WITH MUSHKIL GUSHA 
AND FRIENDS 

The Arlington Street Church, Parrish Hall, Anington and 
Boylston Streets, Boston 

$3.50 Admission 


Acommunity feast. narrated theatre dance enact- 
ment of the story of Mushkil Gusha, heaveniy 

with the Cambndge Sufis. Special Appeorances by 
Geo Govinda and Hans the Barbarian. 


DAYTIME EVENTS: 9:00 am.-4:30 pm 


Friday, September 26th 


TOTAL TANTRA: BLUES, ROCK AND 
TANTRIC SOCK 

Morse Auditorium, Boston University. 

602 Commonweaith Avenue, Boston 

$5.00 Admission 


Tantric biues and rock featuring the James 
Montgomery Blues Band, Fly By Night and Beckett 


AFTERNOON EVENT: 4.00 pm. $250 


Saturday, September27th 7:30-1AM. 


MAHAYANA MADNESS: 
ACOSMIC CONFLUENCE 
The Morse Auditorium, Boston University, 
602 Commonweaith Avenue, Boston 
$5.00 Agmission 


A coming together of festival energies featuring Don 
Cooper, Stormin’ Norman and Susie, Joseph and 
Nathan, Beckett and Central Maine Power Company. 


AFTERNOON EVENT: 4:00 pm. $250 


Sunday, September 28th 12:00 Noon 
POLY-TANTRIC PICNIC 


To be Announced 
SFree $ 

Gathering 

Integral Yoga Society 


leading 
Patrick Watson teaching T’ai Chi, and other Tantric 
travellers. Come, bring a picnic! 


li games, and street theatre. Friends ’ 
Tirkate Avaitahle At All Tickatran O. utlote Ot! Tigkss Offices Hotore Shorman tinten’ © At Tes Oso 
A ‘ wvwve 


For Fri., Sept. 26 “Total Tantra & Sat., Sept. “97 “Mahayana ‘Madness $ Concerts. 






$7.50 for the two workshops 


Mysticism of Sound and the Art of Sacred Dance 
led by Sheikh Vasispha and Zuleikha at The Om 
Theatre. For registration call The Om Theatre at 
482-4778 


700pm_ Early Evening Concert 
1030 pM _ Late Night Concert 


Tai Chi Workshop with Patrick Watson teaching 
the form of Master Cheng Man-Ch’ing. Meet at 
Morse Auditorium 


Tai Chi Workshop with Patrick Watson teaching the 
form of Master Cheng Man-Ch’ing. Meet at 
Morse Auditorium 


in the park with many festival musicians, the 
Yoga and Kirtan, 
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Continued from page 33 

cently called “Northern Prints of 
the Late Middle Ages,” and it 
will be followed shortly by a 
modest show of contemporary 
graphics called “Prints of Our 
Time.” 

At this writing, the MFA has 
scheduled only one major con- 
temporary art show for the com- 
ing season, a retrospective of the 
work of British sculptor Antho- 
ny Caro, which will take place 
next spring. Following that show 
will be an exhibition occasioned 
by the Bicentennial presenting 
“Paintings by Provincial New 
England Artists.” 

The MFA is the city’s largest 
and most permanent art re- 
source. It is not so forbiddingly 
vast, as, say, New York’s Metro- 
politan Museum, and there is al- 
ways something extraordinary to 
be seen among the selections 
from its holdings always on dis- 
play. 

The other major museum in 
the area is Harvard’s Fogg Mu- 
seum in Cambridge. The Fogg’s 
collections are smaller, though 
no less refined, than the MFA’s, 
and their exhibitions are often 
pedagogical in intent. But it 
seems that every season the Fogg 
presents at least one really mem- 
orable special exhibition. This 
past season it was the astonish- 
ing Winthrop jade collection, 
shown in its entirety for the first 
time. 

The Fogg will open the com- 
ing season with a show of prints 
by the Pop painter Roy Lichten- 
stein. Later in the fall comes a 
show that is perhaps more aca- 
demically oriented, ‘“Metamor- 
phoses in 19th Century Sculp- 
ture.”” The Fogg’s exhibition cal- 
endar is one of those that does 
seem to have shrunk over the 
past few years, though this has 
lately been offset by the admi- 
nistrative merger of the Fogg 
with the nearby Busch-Reisin- 
ger Museum, which is devoted 
exclusively to German art. The 
Busch-Reisinger’s major show of 
the coming months is a view of 
the work of Max Ernst, the in- 
fluential Surrealist. 

Harvard is not the only school 
in the area with its own exhibi- 
tion facilities. MIT maintains 
the Hayden Gallery which ev- 
ery year provides an interesting 
mixture of traveling and local 
shows. This past season the Hay- 
den boasted excellent shows of 
drawings by American Abstract 
Expressionist painters, Tibetan 
art and the work of German Bau- 
haus artist Kurt Kranz. 

This fall, the Hayden Gallery 
plans a show of paintings and 
works on paper by Otto Piene, an 
artist internationally known for 
his large-scale light and envi- 
ronmental works and the direc- 
tor of the MIT Center for Ad- 
vanced Visual Studies. The show 
is intended to present an un- 
familiar side of Piene’s work, as 
he rarely exhibits graphic work 
that is not simply documentary 
of works executed or a proposal 
for work to be done. 

Later in the year, the Hayden 
Gallery will be collaborating 
with the Institute of Contem- 
porary Art on their extensive 
Claes Oldenburg show. 

Boston University and Wel- 
lesley College both have impor- 
tant shows in their respective 
galleries from time to time. Last 
year, for instance, Wellesley pre- 
sented a wonderful survey of 
Man Ray’s photography. Unfor- 
tunately, though, neither insti- 
tution publicizes its exhibitions 
as well as one would like. The 
BU Gallery, incidentally, is lo- 
cated on the first floor of the 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Building at 855 Commonwealth 
Avenue. I sometimes hear people 
complain of not knowing where 
the BU gallery is in the vastness 
of the institution. 

The Boston Museum School, 


cokes ate 2a anclsa a 6. RA..8-8 
wWresaesvae 10 UUjarwsav ev vaste staucer- 
um itself, has a foyer gallery that 
makes a poor exhibition space, 


but sometimes shows interest- 


“we work — like the survey of ar- 
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tists’ video work, “Circuit.”’ An- 
other prominent art school, the 7 ABORTION-BIR TH 
Massachusetts College of Art PREGNANT 
on Brookline Avenue, has a mod- CON TROL HEL P 
pe es perenne ee a REGARDLESS OF AGE OR MARITAL STATUS 
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time, again little publicized. , 

The Boston Visual Artists’ @ FREE PREGNANCY & V.D. TESTING H a 

Union, widely regarded as a STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL — LOW COST — SAFE Full line of 


model artists’ union, has its own 
gallery in the Center Plaza, op- coll BILL BAIRD photographics 


posite Boston City Hall. The Un- Parents Ald Society, (nc. 436 y) IN NEW YORK Canon, Minolta, Braun Etc. 

ion keeps up a busy exhibition | © Pohang mens mlb (516) 538-2626 , : 

schedule, consisting of shows by 

poco ler riel cena thle oy rt 194 Harvard Ave. and Harvard Ave 

tees of union members. The cal- : : , - 
7 Cr. Comm. Ave. Allston, Mass. 


iber of work in these shows is ae ve MALE 


very uneven but once in a while 


something really outstanding ; E~. <8 
emerges from such shows. I have tg “ail < MODELING 
in mind specific pieces by sculp- , » at 
tors David Raymond and David tii. ts. The Barbizon School Announces 
ig ra sdb clad rete) ‘i their complete male modeling pro- 
that represent t e strongest con- ‘ gram including TV commercials, pho- 
temporary art being done in Bos- ' 
ton. om > tegraphic modeling, and fashion 
Across Center Plaza, in City showing. 
Hall itself, is e gallery run by the ? : ‘ 

; For further information with no 
= or’s Office = Cultural Af- obligation use this coupon or call 
airs. The work that turns up in | J ' Male Dept. at 266-6980 
this rather stark but spacious seg See neeeeeneeenn a 
gallery is also rather uneven, but : BARBIZON SCHOOL Licensed by 
worth watching. y 739 Boylston St. = Comm. of Mass 
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tion scene on Newbury Street § 
seems to be picking up. The § Name 
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Harcus Krakow Rosen & Son- I, 
of Newbury Street contempor- I Phone Age % 

ary art shows. The partners in ray. 488-1057 
this gallery used to have a large 
warehouse space in which they 


could exhibit large-scale art. The 
pace of business and the rate of 
crime in their neighborhood 
drove them back to Newbury 
Street and'a more modest space 


that restricts what they can 


show. This llery traffi i ' 

old Reber 8 sia hitagh © MANUFACTURER s £ 
hey d t entirely overlook th 
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nowitz, for instance, a Boston 
list, had ble sh t 
HKRE&S last season. Their new LIST PRICE BABLO 


season is beginning with a show ON ALL 


by another local painter, Flora 
Natapoff. 
Further down Newbury Street 


is the new Sunne Savage Gal- 
OSCAR PETERSON ET JOE PASS 


lery, dealing almost exclusively ip kA 
in the work of Boston area ar- aio Fa OR ps ey Mang 

tists. Another, more established TS JOE | ASS phoma a 
showplace, the Neilsen Gal- Portraits Ol 
lery, has begun recently to show Duke Ellington 
and sell the ‘work of Boston ar- “i , 
tists as well as showing work by 
modern European masters. 

Art institutions and galleries 
alike do not foster the impres- 
sion that artists are real, ap- 
proachable people, since it is in 
their interest not to. On the ba- 
sis of my own acquaintance with & ie Mee i 
them, I can attest that the ser- ; * : 2310-743 
ious artists in this city are quite .e “A Count Basie 


approachable. Whether they ad- ' encounters 
mit it or not artists are anxious 2625-705 Oscar Peterson 
g . « ‘ 


to have their work seen and ap- {pe ; h 
preciated. An artist hates to be ay atch 
hassled, but will hardly ever re- re eS 
buff genuine curiosity. Some ar- sg (a Aa : All =F: 10) (e) LP’s 
tists are better at discussing ae e re 
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their work than others, but you’ll 


never run across one who doesn’t iy | car * 

want anybody to look at his § 

work. Most artists’ studios are a er re | f:e4 
* p 


about as accessible by car or by 
MBTA as the various exhibition 2310-740 


places, and some of the best 
work being done in Boston never ok wn PABLO ° TX 
gets a chance to leave the stu- oo Tt P Of An Arti ICE PASS: 
ai The History Of An Artist 
io. Oscar Peterson VIRTUOSO 


This situation is alleviated ges 
somewhat by the existence of co- ae ieniiinrwad 
operative galleries like the 
Bromfield Gallery on Brom- 
field Street downtown. The ad- 
vantage of this kind of gallery is P 
that the artist is usually around a ¥ 
minding the gallery while his ' wi 
work hangs in it. You can’t count 
on seeing first-rate work in such i Be 
a gallery, but occasionally there 2310-701 nan ORO SET : 2310-708 
is a surprise that’s worth the trip 2625-702 


— like Stephen Breslow’s paint- See OSCAR PETERSON and JOE PASS 


ings last spring. 


Pesienpe. the beet tesecn for Live Friday September 26, 8 P.M. At SYMPHONY HALL 


continued optimism about the 
Boston art scene is the fact that 


there always seems to be more HARVARD SQ—27 Brattle St.,492-1471 Sale Ends 
work on exhibition (except at the bia iC . PRUDENTIAL —829 Boylston St.,536-2400 Sunday, September 28 
low point of summer) than one KENMORE SQ—541a Comm.Ave.,267-1124 ~~ 


has the time to take in. 
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SHOPPING AT § “4 a Bono ZOOM a 
UNDERGROUND 6 inaaine sin, : 13 
IS AN EDUCATION! § camerasnould be. UNDERGROUND 


area spot metering, shutter 4 1 7 50 
We want to teach you how to use your MH cnceds to 1/1000 sec., breech-lock lens $4 79° ite 


photographic equipment. Our sales mount-lt's really ready to meet any 
staff is always ready to answer your photographic challenge head-on. F 1.8 $320" ; /“ 
S.C. lens. This Week Only! ~* 


questions. .. and our in-store photo : 
library is always available for your UNDERGROUND PRICE Canon Mount Only! 8mm-2%sq. RETAIL 


reference. iii siciaes S$ 2 1 gs $269" 


Lowest Everyday Prices 30-Day 


= = 5 You can’t beat the Minolta Satisfaction Guarantee 
NEW NIKKORMAT FT2 es Sry mance cio” a 
i = value. 
yen “= | ‘soreness’. ft Minolta SR-T 201 
i shoot without looking . “= 
‘ ° away from your subject a r= 


With Nikon Y é = 
“Centered-weighted” a aaure aot. The successor to the famed SRT 101, 
Ex me noe * Action-stopping shutter the 201 represents the ultimate in 
Thru-Lens Exp. w/50mm 2.0 spends © 1/1 35mm camera technology. Hot shoe for 


System. ROKKOR-X LENS. . Accepts the complete flash-patented “CLC” thru-lens ex- 
Minolta system of lenses posure control, speed to 1/1000 sec. 


and SR-T accessories. i \e 
RETAIL with F1.7 Rokkor-X 50mm lens. 


w/F2.0 HC RETAIL $41 47 . id Fd Minolta U.S.A 
Nikkor Lens UNDERGROUND 


UNDER- $9495° : ware $239" ; MINOLTA 


GROUND RETAIL $370.00 2-Yr. Warranty, 


wt ° 


T° aes 





RETAIL $420 
with F1.7 


LL : eth 
NEW FUJICA Peep Rotor ‘ond 
ST7ON LENS PACKAGE pital | All the features of 


The compact, versatile ST701 now sports split image, ae 50mm LENS *LENS MTS. the other SR-T’ 
microprism, and ground glass tindere—ail onone . with cases °75mm LENS *DUST COVER — plus ne ebity 
t to make perfect 


screen! Ands pa SHOE tor flash. Even the body has eS, pag wes 

n re-contoured by engineersforsmoother , 9 ‘ 

© Silicon celts for handling and appearance. A unique oilless shutter Get the FUJINON 100mm F2.8 35mm CONDENSER REG. double exposures. 
exceptional ensures longer life and improved accuracy. 0, . $252 50 Aperture and 
per a Unusually bright finder. Speeds to 1/1000 sec. and 35mm F2.8, WORTH $365. SALE . shutter speed in- 
accuracy, ASA ' , formation dis- 


25-3200. UNDERGROUND 50 . Seat tn 
WITHF1.8 PRICE $ 169°° — o/. “yy g50 $4 Og esFinder. 
FUJINON NL 

55mm Lens “RETAIL $299.50 


ONE OF THE MOST 
SOPHISTICATED 


FLASHUNITS (5 ~* 
BeLLe HOWELL || 35mm SLR SYSTEMS—4_ DARKROOM TIMERS 


850...GUIDE NO. 28 WITH ASA 25 FILM. MODEL RETAIL UNDERGROUND 


neva UNDER $44 97 \ | EPO! PRINTROL 

$34.95 GROUND, = Light Emitting Diode Meter Readout All electronic... Times down to 1/10 $44* 
Silicon Cells * 1/2000 Sec, Shutter « sec $54.00 

860 AUTOMATIC UNDERGROUND Full Aperture Metering GRA 


RETAIL $54.95 $4997 aE LENO $48.00 $32° 


TIME-O-LITE M67 


HONEYWELL 460 AUTOMATIC Fi j CA ee 
Compact, rechargeable wi mice $.9Q50 Seoteadanel Tener $42.50 $3 
has range to 28 Ft. fi i 
$69°” Aa We’ve Got CIBACHROME! from Sides in Just _ 


RETAIL $129.95 12 Minutes 
u 


jei-~ici-ieis) » camel MAIL 
BOSTON—KENMORE SQ 638 BEACON STREET (1 block from ORDERS 
NE “Yor alele) mela aaele)(elenas! Olah amr ac r- SIE ; me “iovateY ACCEPTED 


master charge CAMBRIDGE-HVD SQ 38 BOYLSTON STREET (ir AR 
° » BRAINTREE—So SHORE PLAZA~(Next to Kresge S) 843-7 /06 


| ¥. HANOVER _ HANOVER MALL - (Across from Woolworth s) 
BANKAMERICARD F-TU] 10) lenge), meer EX ST (Next to Star Mkt )< 
_JNO. DARTMOUTH = 317 STATE ROAD ‘Across from th 


FALL RIVER—FALL RIVER SHOPPING CTR 678-6626 


| q 
ENTER OUR WIN-A-REFUND MONTHLY PHOTO CONTEST! 














